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“Tae Srecrator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before e1aut o'clock a.m. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_.—__ 
h DE PERSIGNY has lost the game. The French 
e elections terminated on Monday in the return of all the 
nine Opposition candidates for Paris by a majority of two to 
one. Eight of them are Republicans, more or less moderate, 
and the odd one is M. Thiers. In the provinces the allied 
parties were less successful, but they have carried Marseilles, 
where MM. Berryer, and Marie were both elected, 
Lyons, Bordeaux—though not the candidate they desired— 
and twenty seats in the provinces, exclusive of those occupied 
by mere Ultramontanes. M. Dufaure, moreover, will be 
seated, as M. Havin, of the Siécle, has also been elected for 
La Manche, and will vacate his seat in favour of the great 
Orleanist. Twenty-five more elections have, it is reported, 
been declared void, the candidates refusing to take the 
Imperial oath. The result is felt all over Europe as a great 
shock to the Imperial system, and a fatal blow to M. de 
Persiguy, whose imprudent dictation almost compelled the 
people of Paris to take up the quarrel. Paris talks of nothing 
else, and it is reported that the Emperor, who understands 
his epoch, intends to receive the blow as a lesson, and make 
large concessions, including some form of Ministerial respon- 
sibility. He is much more likely to turn the thoughts of his 
people towards a new war for an idea. 





——3 





Sir Charles Trevelyan’s budget has arrived. The speech, 
which was written, and read out sitting, shows a most pros- 
perous state of affairs. The total revenue for the year ending 
30th April, 1863, was 45,105,700/., or nearly double the 
revenue of 1848, and 1,276,228/. more than the receipts of 
1861-62. The expenditure was 44,168,775/., showing a sur- 
plus of 936,925/. The receipts for next year are estimated 
at 45,306,200/., which is probably much under the truth, 
and the expenditure at 44,490,425/., leaving a surplus of 
815,775l. With this sum Sir C. Trevelyan takes one per 
cent. off the income-tax, and reduces the duty on iron to 
one per cent., on beer to 1}d. per gallon, and on wine to 
2s. per gallon—reductions which, in all, will consume 
about 365,000/. The remaining surplus will be retained, 
and though 3,000,000/. out of the balances has been sent to 
Sir C. Wood to operate on the home debt, and 3,000,000/. more 
will be sent, still the balances exceed fifteen and a half 
millions. Sir C. Trevelyan, however, declares that the 
great increase in the balances is not the result of pros- 
perity, but of some heavy remanets from the last loan, and 
a great accumulation of trust funds. The budget has been 
warmly received, and is most satisfactory, though Sir C. 
Trevelyan would have been wiser to adhere to his original 
plan of reducing all duties to five per cent. It is not the 
rate of the income-tax, but its existence at all, which annoys 
the natives. 





Another terrible accident. The five o’clock express from 
Brighton to London arrived on Friday evening very late at 
Croydon. It was pushed on quickly to make up for lost 
time, and near Streatham ran off the rails, the engine-boiler 
burst, four persons were killed and nearly thirty severely 
wounded. Most of the passengers were Guardsmen returning 
from practice at Eastbourne, and the scene when the carriages 
stopped is described as most striking. The unwounded men 
formed as if on parade, piled arms, and rendered the most 
effective assistance to the officers of the company. The 
inquest on the accident has not terminated, and as yet no 
reasonable explanation has been offered, though there is little 
doubt that its causes were the defective state of the engine 
and a tremendous rate of speed. What with excursion trains, 
and the right of the South-Eastern to precedence over half its 
line—a right which always tempts engine-drivers to “ catch 
up time,” the Brighton Railway pays as much for accidents as 
some lines of twice its length. 


Brazil has suspended relations with Great Britain. On the 5th 
May M. Moreira, Brazilian Minister, informed Earl Russell that 
the mode of reprisals adopted by the British Government 
wounded the susceptibilities of the Brazilian nation, and de- 
manded an expression of regret. Earl Russell, in reply, de- 
clined to reopen any part of the question, but affirmed that 
the reprisals were not caused ‘‘by any feeling unfriendly to 
the Emperor of Brazil, nor by any designs of aggression upon 
His Imperial Majesty's territory.” M. Moreira considered that 
this letter aggravated the offence, and being ‘‘ unable to re- 
main under the stroke of unredressed injury,” demanded his 
passports. The proceedings adopted towards Brazil appear 
to us needlessly harsh, but no Government can be expected to 
apologize for acts which it deliberately affirms to be right. 
The diplomatic breach is to be regretted, but it will hardly 
continue long, as the Emperor has acted rather with a view 
to the national dignity than to any possibility of war with a 
country like Great Britain. 


On Monday Lord Ebury moved in the House of Lords 
four a commission to alter the English Burial Service, so as 
to ease the clerical consciences which cannot conscientiously 
express even a ray of hope for the salvation of those whom 
they are burying. The motion was not carried, but was 
received by all the speakers, including the Bishops who spoke, 
with modified approbation. It was agreed on all hands, 
lay and clerical, that something must be done to quiet the 
scruples of men who are quite sure that the person 
interred is cut off entirely from Christ. The only rock 
of offence is the sentence in which the priest prays that 
all present may be raised up, ‘“‘from the death of sin to 
the life of righteousness,”’ that after death they may “ rest in 
Christ, as our hope is this our brother doth,” which hope, it 
seems, conscientious clergymen cannot feel in certain cases of 
fearful crime. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, the Bishop of St. David’s, Lord Grey, and Lord 
Westbury, all concurred that clergymen should not be asked 
to admit such a hope, though it can imply nothing beyond the 
conviction that all things are possible with God. If the 
*‘ conscientious” English clergyman had had to bury the 
thief on the Cross, he would clearly have refused to express 
over his body the hope which Christ had already fulfilled. 


Friday night was marked, too late for our last issue, by the 
best, if not the ablest debate of the Session. Mr. Gregory, 
member for county Galway, moving nominally for some papers, 
reviewed British policy in Turkey in a most able speech, 
demanding that Government should cease to protect the bar- 
barous Ottoman caste against their Christian subjects. Lord 
Palmerston was too ill to attend, and as the Foreign Secretary, 
the Secretary at War, and the First Lord of the Admiralty, are 
all in the Peers, and the House is rather tired of the drops of 
information which the Ministers in the Upper House trickle 
through their funnels, the Under Secretaries, in the Lower, 
the duty of reply fell to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
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evidently did not like it at all, possibly agreeing at heart with 
Mr. Gregory, and managed to leave the impression that Mr. 
Grant Duff was in the right when he affirmed that the only 
enemy of Servia in England was the head of Her Majesty's 


Government. 


Dr. Pusey has found another opportunity for gratifying his 
rabid theological tastes. It is understood that among the 
names suggested by the Prince of Wales for the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. at the coming Commemoration was that of 
Professor Kingsley. This name has, however, been with- 
drawn, on account of the determined opposition offered in the 
Hebdomadal Board by Dr. Pusey, Dr. Mansel, and others of 


the bigoted section. Their ground for opposition was, it is said, — 


the heretical and immoral character of Mr. Kingsley’s works, 


more especially of ‘‘ Hypatia,” a work which, though it, 


necessarily describes the external aspect of a slowly rotting 


society, is in tone and object the highest of all Mr. Kingsley’s | 
writings. Did the Hebdomadal Board make their selections as | 


members of the Council of the Index ? 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is somewhat too candid 
for a party leader. 
names of his Holyhead Harbour Committee, Mr. Gladstone 
incautiously said that he retainedall his former objections to the 
appointment of the Committee, and that those objections 
were in no way removed by its constitution, which he regarded 
as “‘ anything but impartial.”” On Thursday night Mr. Tolle- 
mache, one of the Committee so impugned, took up the state- 
ment, and declared his own entire impartiality, while Mr. H. 
Herbert made the remark the subject of a vehement personal 
attack on Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli pertinently 
observed that though the Government was not obliged to agree 
to the constitution of a committee which they thought bad, 
at least they should not in the same breath agree to the 
names offered and express their disapprobation of these names. 


Mr. Hennessy rose to order, Mr. Bright came generously to | 


the rescue of Mr. Gladstone, and the Speaker decided that 
Mr. Gladstone, who, while utterly denying the personality of 
his remark, adhered to its meaning, was in order in so doing. 
The incident is only important as indicating the sort of im- 


a genius far beyond that of his chief, will be long before he 
gains the self-contained power of Lord Palmerston. 


The race for the ‘‘ Grand Prize,” which came off at Paris 
on Sunday last, attracted an unusual concourse of sportsmen 
from England as well as France. Some of the best English 
horses were entered, among them Lord Clifden, Ranger, and 
Saccharometer. Ranger won; the French favourite, La 
Toucques, running second, and Lord Clifden only fifth. The 
Emperor was present, and was warmly cheered by the 
English. 

Mr. Goschen was, on Tuesday, elected for the City without 


On Thursday, when Mr. Laird moved the | 


| long siege. 


' evening of the second day was found burnt to death. Two 
girls had been sent to London alone te be mesmerized; the 
girls wandered about without superintendence, and the general 
management was so bad that the majority of the Ladies’ 
Committee demanded the removal of the chaplain and lady 
| superintendent, and when this was refused resigned. Sir 
John Pakington, member of the Executive Committee, endorsed 
most of these statements, but explained that no such abuses 
could occur in future. The Committee, however, have 
retained the practice of corporal punishment to the extent of 
three blows on the hand with a cane—a most objectionable 
practice. It is a mere device to compensate for want of force 
of character, and ruinous to true discipline. Girls who cannot 
be governed without flogging are better left to their own 
wills, which cannot injure their morale more than the flogging 
does. 


The great Breadalbane property and the Earldom are dis- 
puted by a new claimant. The present Earl is a collateral, 
who descends from the second son of Captain James Campbell, 
| heir-in-tail under the somewhat unusual patent. The claimant, 
Lieutenant Campbell, of the 19th Bengal Cavalry, descends 
from the sixth son, but alleges that the other was illegiti- 
mute, being the son of a woman not only not married to 
Captain J. Campbell, but the wife at the time of another man. 
The evidence primd facie supports this allegation, but the 
suit will be a long and a formidable one. 


| 





Important news is hourly expected from Vicksburg. The 
position, so far as we now know it, was this. General Grant, 
after taking possession of the Jackson and Vicksburg Railway 
and destroying Jackson, had advanced on Vicksburg, in con- 
junction, probably, with Sherman’s force from Milliken’s 

3end on the Yazoo River, and had, it is said, occupied the 
heights round Vicksburg, and taken possession of for- 


midable entrenchments. General J. Johnston, who com- 
manded but a very small force, had been repulsed 
and left in his rear, and it was not impossible 


that Vicksburg would surrender. It could not sustain any 
The general in command there, General Pem- 
berton, is, of course, bitterly inveighed against as incompetent 


prudence which may wreck Mr. Gladstone as a party leader. | by the Southern papers. 
He has too little of the reticence of a “ king of men,” and with | 


Mr. Somes was defeated on Wednesday, in a tolerably full 
House, in his crusade against Sunday beer, by a majority of 
| 175,—278 to 103. The best speech on his side of the ques- 

tion was made by Mr. Lawson, the member for Carlisle, who 
argued it entirely as a question of police, and utterly repu- 
diated the ground that you have aright to prohibit lawful 
pleasures because they are often abused. He gave up, how- 
ever, so much of his case as to admit that it might be neces- 
sary to keep the public-houses open for two hours on 
Sunday, for those of the working classes who prefer 
|fresh-drawn to stale beer, and to concede that the 
| excursionists are to be entitled to beer as bond side travellers. 
| He urged the second reading on the strong evidence which 


opposition, and took his seat the same evening. He made a | the Monday police-courts show of the disadvantage of open 
very good speech to the electors, courageously trusting that | public-houses on Sunday, and also—perhaps rather inconsist- 
this would be “the first and last time on which the obscurity | €2tly—on the wish of large bodies of the working classes to shut 
of his name would be used asa taunt against the cause he | themselves out from temptation. Sir George Grey replied 
represented.” He professed his purpose to support heartily | 00 the police question, that since the last relaxation of the 
the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, and the fiuancial policy Sunday public-house law, drunkenness has diminished instead 
of Mr. Gladstone, and to bring to the discussion of financial | of increased, both in London and Liverpool, and probably in 


matters all the resources of that “technical and practical | the country at large. He urged that to open public: houses 
knowledge’? of currency, economy, and finance, of which he | for two hours on Sunday would be utterly inconsistent with 
is well known to have no ordinary command. On the ballot | the principle of Mr. Somes’s measure, and that the working 


and extension of the suffrage he was evidently inclined to hedge. of the Scotch Act does not prove anything, since the Scotch 
His radicalism, he said, was by no means of the democratic | drink chiefly spirits, which will keep from the Saturday—not 
type, and though it might be folly to open the floodgates to the | beer, which will not. Mr. Somes refused to limit his Bill, 
non-electors, it might be the best wisdom to widen the channel. | even to a permissive law, insisting on the right of Parliament 
He wished for the ballot only for those who thought it would | to coerce all parts of the country into Sabbatarian teetotalism, 
be a protection to them, not as a democratic measure. | and the result was the large majority against him recorded 
It was a pity, perhaps, that Mr. Goschen did not take ground | above. 
against this worn-out Liberal formula. Few Englishmen now The City is spending liberally on the preparations for the 
believe that the ballot would really improve the tone of Eng- | reception of the Prince and Princess of Wales. ‘The new 
lish politics, —the characteristic principle of its operation re- | erections alone have been insured in the Royal for 50,0007. 
quiring that those who avail themselves of its protecting | for six weeks. 

shade, though they may continue to be voters, should cease 








to be politicians. 


Mr. J. A. Smith, on Monday, called the attention of the 
House of Commons to the Royal Victoria Orphan Asylum— 
an institution established for the orphan daughters of soldiers. 
The chaplain of this institution seems to have been a kind of 
Mr. Brocklehurst, and had one girl of sixteen flogged with a 
birch rod. Another was locked up for two days, and on the 





| The Royal Address proroguing the Prussian Parliament 
| (dated 26th May) reached London on Saturday. In its 
complete form it is a most abrupt, not to say insolent, docu- 

ment. The King declares that it is ‘not the fault of his 
| Ministers that their budget has not been agreed to,” declares 
| that the House, in seeking to make him change his Ministers, 
' seeks to establish an unconstitutional supremacy,” and 
rejects the demand. ‘My Ministers,” he says, “ possess my 
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confidence ; their official acts have been done with my consent; 
and I thank them for their care to oppose the unconstitutional 
atterhpt of the House to extend its power.” His Majesty | 
adds that ‘“‘it is, and remains his exclusive Royal right to 
decide upon peace and war,” and winds up his indiscreet 
outburst by declaring that he “ shall succeed in frustrating 
the criminal attempts made to loosen the bond” between 
King and people. ‘There is no mistaking language like this. 
The King asserts that all power resides in himself, and that 
the only business of the Chamber is to assent to his views. 


The prorogation has been followed up by an ordonnance 
empowering the Administration to prohibit temporarily or 
altogether, after two warnings, any newspapers exhibiting 
‘tendencies dangerous to the welfare of the State,” or, in 
other words, terminating the independence of the Press. | 
The prohibition may be enforced before the warning, if | 
the case is urgent, and is extended to foreign journals. 
This Act, though nominally based on Act 63 of the Con- | 
stitution, which provides for putting the Press under restric- | 
tion in times of emergency, is really a return to despotic | 
government, and will, it is said, be followed up by His | 
Majesty’s departure for Carlsbad. In that event, the 
Crown Prince becomes Stadtholder, or should he, as expected, 
decline, Prince Charles, the chief of the reactionaries, will | 
become head of the executive. Six of the Berlin journals | 
intend to bring the ordonnance before the Courts, and it | 
remains to be seen whether, if the Judges pronounce the 
decree illegal, the King will resort to military force. As yet, 
there is no sign that the patience of the Prussian people is or 
can be exhausted, or that they have any idea that action | 
means something beyond a professor’s protest. German fire, | 
however, though slow to kindle, is also hard to put out. 

| 





Dr. Candlish cannot adequately express his wrath against | 
the Apoeryphal books of the Old Testament, or against the | 
Queen for lending them her sanction by quoting from their 
pages. On the monument near Balmoral erected to the 
memory of the Prince Consort the Queen has inscribed these 
words, taken from the Wisdom of Solomon (c. iv. y. 13 and | 
14)—“ He being made perfect in a short time, fulfilled a long | 
time, for his soul pleased the Lord, therefore hastened He to | 
take him away from among the wicked.” Dr. Candlish | 
begins by calling this inscription Popish, and ends by calling | 
it Rationalistic. The purpose of it is, he says, to| 
put the Apocrypha on a level with the Bible. “ There | 
is not one single reference in that passage,”’ says Dr. Candlish, | 
in his fury, “ to a blessed immortality.” 


No doubt the writer | 
held annihilation to be the Lord’s way of showing His love for | 
souls that had specially ‘‘ pleased” Him, and had attained in | 
a short time to the maturity of perfection. Dr. Candlish and 
Scotland are “insulted” by having this “ wretched scrap of 
the Apocrypha,”—this ‘‘offenceto the Bible,” —‘‘in the flaming 
fore front”’ of this monument, and he wishes to memorialize 
for its removal. Dr. Candlish would probably have never 
worried himself about the matter, had the Queen expressed the | 
same noble thought in the stately language of Ben Jonson :— | 
‘Tt is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make man better be, 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log, at last, dry, bald, and sere. 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night, | 
[t was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be.” 
But because she chose to draw from a source nearer to the 
Bible than Ben Jonson, and more thoroughly saturated with 
its spirit,—she intends to insult it. Dr. Candlish holds, 
we suppose, that to refer to a book which suggests the | 
Bible must involve the same sort of insult to the Bible, that. 
it would do to take the advice of a poor relation instead of | 
the head of the family. Perhaps the poor relations may 
sometimes have as much of the higher family gifts as the 
heir himself. The ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon” is, at least, as full 
of divine wisdom as Proverbs or Ecclesiastes. 


A very great demonstration has just been made by the 
clergy and dissenting ministers both of France and England | 
against the Confederate attempt to found a new State on the 
basis of slavery. A French memorial, signed by seven 
hundred and fifty pasteurs, was received in England in March 
last, entreating the Christian Ministers of “all evangelical | 
denominations ” in England to use their influence against this | 
heavy blow to the cause of Christian civilization, and asking | 


| for ‘‘a just and peaceful manifestation of sympathy with the 
coloured race.” A reply drawn up at the desire of a meeting 
presided over by the Rev. Baptist Noel stating that the 


| subscribers wish ‘ by all means to discourage those who are 
| seeking to found an empire on the degradation of the coloured 


race” has been already signed by at least three thousand 
seven hundred English and Scotch dissenting ministers, 
whose names fill twenty columns of the Manchester Examiner 
and Times. These would constitute, at least, one quarter of 
the whole number of dissenting preachers in the country,— 
and, considering the short time that has elapsed, may fairly 
be taken to indicate that the voice of the dissenters is still 
firm in condemnation of slavery. 


The intelligence of the week from Poland is small, but, on 
the whole, favourable to the insurgents. It appears certain, 
in spite of Russian denials, that the insurrection covers 
the three “‘ Ruthenian ” provinces, Volhynia, Podolia, and the 
Ukraine, in which no less than 15,000 men are already in 
arms. The tract of country is enormous, nearly twice Congress- 
Poland, and will require at least fifty thousand troops to keep 
it in order, more especially as the peasants do not join either 
side. The districts round Warsaw, moreover, which the 
insurgents have hitherto avoided, are now full of small bands, 
and the Government has been compelled, by its loss of men, to 
concentrate the troops round the great cities. The insurgents 
gain no striking successes, but they keep up an incessant 


| warfare, in which the Russians are always defeated. 


The memorandum issued by the Commander-in-Chief on 
the Lilley case has been published. It is a very feeble 
decision. His Royal Highness considers Colonel Crawley’s 
language ** exceedingly injudicious,”’ and his rejoinder to Mr. 


| Smales’s defence “‘ exceedingly vindictive, and likely to raise 


a spirit of resistance among his officers.” The Duke of 


| Cambridge, moreover, ‘regards the confinement of the non- 


commissioned officers with extreme displeasure,” affirms that 


there was “no charge ” against them, or ‘‘any shadow of 
| be} t=] ’ . 


evidence ;’’ believes that Sir Hugh Rose was misinformed of 
the circumstances of the case, ‘‘ or he would not have attri- 
buted the death of Serjeant-Major Lilley to excess,” and yet 
retains Colonel Crawley in command “ on trial.” A regiment 
is distinctly told that its commanding officer arrested non- 
commissioned officers ‘* without a shadow of evidence ;” that 
he is “ injudicious,” ‘‘ vindictive,” and under his superiors’ 
extreme displeasure; and then it is ordered to respect and 
obey him. The case led to a rather animated discussion last 
night in the House of Commons. The Under-Secretary of 
State for War admitted that gross illegalities had been com- 
mitted, but doubted whether it would be possible to fix the 
| responsibility on any particular individual. It was intended, 
| the noble marquis added, to grant a pension to the relatives 
|of the unfortunate serjeant-major, in compensation of the 
| injustice of which he had been the victim. The statement 
did not appear to give much satisfaction to the House, and all 
the speakers agreed in demanding further strict inquiry. 


Mr. Bagwell, on Thursday night, moved a resolution that 


| Ireland ought not to be excluded from the Volunteer system, 


and placed Lord Palmerston somewhat in a dilemma. The 
truth is that Irishmen, though loyal to the Crown, are not 
loyal to each other, and all the Ribbonmen and other organ- 
ized gangs of ruffians would seize the opportunity to obtain 
arms and drill. ‘The Premier could not well say that, so he 
justified the anomaly on the ground of the religious differences 
which in Ireland produced such “exuberant puguacity.” 
The House endorsed the excuse by a majority of 156 to 45; 
but the whole affair is most unsatisfactory. It is impossible 
to think of a Volunteer system in Ireland without dismay, yet 
as the Volunteers are now on the estimates, there is a real 
injustice done. Is it impossible to relax the prohibition, but 
make entry exceedingly expensive ? 


No change has taken place in the quotations, for Consols are 
92 924 for Money and Account. ‘the New Threes and Reduced 
Annuities are at 912 913. Indian 5 per Cent. Loan at 108; and 
the 5 per Cent. Enfaced Paper at 106}. Turkish 6 per Cents., 
1862, are 714 72; ditto, Consolidés, 51 514. Greek, 34 34}. 
Spanish Passive, 34} 34} ; ditto, Certificates, 117 124. Italian, 72$ 
734. Portuguese, 49}. Mexican, 343 34}; and the Conf. Loan, 
2} to 2dis. A company called the Copenhagen Company has 


| been started to acquire certain concessions recently arranged by 


the King of Denmark and the Municipality of Copenhagen for the 
encouragement of metropolitan railways. ‘The concessions give an 
exclusive right for 40 years, and interest at 7 per cent. during con- 
struction. ‘The Share List closes on the 10th inst. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. of civilization. It is from no local annoyance, ening, no 


—@— 
MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN. 
ARIS has given the Joniteur its first warning; that 


| citizen soreness at neglect, no mun‘cipal spite, that Paris 
| has returned all the men whom the Emperor's servants pro- 
claimed the enemies of his rule. Their vote isa political 


seems, in brief, the result of the French elections. | manifesto, signed by all the intellect of the country, a reso- 
Throughout the provincial districts, wherever the electors lution carried by the representative population of France, that 
could be influenced, or coerced, or isolated, the Administration | they are weary of a régime of repression, of rulers who avow 
has secured a complete and, possibly, not difficult victory. | their belief that the Frenchman is all stomach. 
The Imperialist majority is still overwhelming, something | It is this which makes the elections seem so formidable to 
like ten to one, and the determined effort made by the | the entourage of the Court. The Parisian vote may not be, 
Opposition only makes their defeat more conspicuous and | and, we think, is not, directed against the dynasty. The city 
more galling. Even the minor cities have disappointed ex- | which, like Paris, sends up at once Thiers and Jules Favre, 
pectation, Bordeaux, for instance, having rejected Dufaure, | OF; like Marseilles, elects at once M. Marie and M. Berryer, is 
whose massive oratory might have told even more heavily | not thinking specially about dynasties. But, then, can the 
than Thiers’s tinselly though effective displays, or Jules | dynasty survive the system it has created, and the vote is 
Simon’s biting jests. She has sent a Liberal, but not the | most unquestionably directed against that? It is an announce- 
man the Administration feared. Casimir Perier, whose election ment that Paris, which always wishes to-day what France 
seemed certain, was not returned after all, and M. de Montalem- | will agree to to-morrow, is longing for a new system, for 
bert’s defeat was almost ignominious—a fact the more remark- | greater liberty to intellect, a freer play for thought, less 





able, because bitter Ultramontanes like Kolb-Bernard and 
Plichon have been restored to their seats in spite of official 
condemnation. Judged by the ordinary constitutional rules, 
the Government may fairly exult in a complete if not over- 
whelming triumph. 

And yet France and Europe and M. de Persigny all alike 


believe that the Empire has received a shock, and are right in | 


so believing, for Paris has not endorsed the decision of the 
departments. We are not about to repeat the stale epigram 
that Paris is France, for, were it true, France would not 
to-day be at the mercy of Napoleon, or French electors 
doubting whether it is ‘safe’ to vote as they will. Paris is 
not France, any more than the brain is the body; but then 
that which the brain wills to do, the body, unless paralyzed, 
sooner or later does, and for three hundred years Paris has 
always anticipated the final decision of France. It is the 
representative city, to which all that is most able, and ambi- 
tious, and intellectual, and noble, and vile between the Rhine 
and the Pyrenees gravitates as by a natural law. The 
Parisians do not govern the French, but they lead them, and 
their lead in these elections is in the direction the Govern- 
ment most strictly forbade. The nine divisions of Paris, 
separated by deep gulfs of circumstance and habit and con- 
viction—for what is there in common but the sky and the 
cemeteries between St. Germain and St. Antoine >—have 
discovered a bond of union in resistance to the exist- 
ing régime. Orleanist or Republican, Thiers or Picard, 
doubted like Havin or trusted like Favre, any candi- 
date has been welcome, provided only he hated the creed 
professed by the Minister of the Interior. So vast is the 
majority against Government, that if we deduct from the 
minority the officials who voted under compulsion, the old 
soldiers who voted because Napoleon is the heir of his uncle, 
the jobbers who thrive on corruption, the contractors en- 
riched by improvements, the bribed, the cowardly, and the 
class which breeds in the empire as vermin in stagnant 
water, unanimous Paris would seem to have voted against the 
Imperial system. So keenly was this felt that the victors 
became calm from the very intensity of their sense of 
triumph. ‘‘I went,” writes an acute observer on the spot, 
‘through several sections at the time when the votes were 
being counted; there was a serenity in triumph which was 
quite touching. In the evening, men gave a franc for the 
second edition of a paper, and read aloud outside the figures 
of the majorities, which were really incredible in some sec- 
tions; people spoke briskly, without disguise or fear. Fifteen 
days more, and the departments would have sent up thirty 
more deputies to the Opposition. Patience; he laughs well 
who laughs the last.” ‘That vote was the more decisive be- 
cause there was no ground for local discontent. Whatever the 
Empire may have neglected it has pampered Paris. M. 
Hausmann told but the truth when he talked of the gratitude 
which,—supposing man lived by bread alone,—Paris would 
owe to the Emperor who found her brick, and may one day 
perhaps leave her marble. 
aided by genius like that of Visconti, and administra- 
tive ability like that of M. Hausmann, could do to beautify and 
enrich and amuse the beautiful city has been done, done with a 
heartiness, a cordial enjoyment in the doing, most unlike the 


grudging spirit which so often mars official beneficence. | 


There are hundreds of tradesmen in Paris who can trace their 
fortunes directly to the decrees of Louis Napoleon, thousands 
of workmen to whom M. Hausmann’s plans have brought work, 
and wages, and security. Parisians, too, love Paris as Athenians 
once loved Athens, and feel a just pride in every improvement 


All that an absolute Court, | 


restriction in action, a new relation between the Executive 
| and the people. It is an assurance that Paris, and, therefore, 
| by and bye, France, will not bear such circulars as M. de Per- 
| signy directed against M. Thiers, will not submit to elect mere 
nominees, will not give up its right, if not to dictate, then to 
criticize, the action of Ministers of State. It is a gasp for 
more air, the expression of a passionate wish for that 
régime of healthy conflict which we call constitutional life. 
And this is what the great cities have taken means to secure. 
It is not because the Opposition is twenty-eight instead of 
five that its vote has become of importance. Twenty-eight 
men cannot vote the Emperor out of his throne, or refuse 
supplies, or punish a tyrannical Minister, any more than five. 
It is because the twenty-eight are of the class who can make 
Parliamentary conflicts real, can, even when outvoted, exer- 
cise political power. No president can silence M. Thiers by 
interruptions on points of form. No minister w th a voice 
can argue down M. Pelletan, or make M. Berryer’s ringing 
sentences other than influential. No official, however triply 
eased in impudence and dotations, can be indifferent to the 
mots which will drop from the lips of M. Jules Simon. Even 
animals with six stomachs cannot drink oil of vitriol and re- 
main alive. It does not doin France to be hopelessly out- 
matched in talk, yet if the Government resort to argument, 
there is Parliamentary life revived, and can the dynasty 
survive revived Parliamentary life? How is it to send ex- 
peditions to the ends of the world when its finance is proved 
to all men unsound, or war for ideas with M. Berryer telling 
the peasants that conscription eats up their sons, or send the 
suspect to Cayenne with M. Favre denouncing the “ laws of 
public safety.” If it be silent, and rely upon force, then all 
the argument will be on one side, and France is unfortunately 
logical, and thinks action should follow proof; if it speaks, 
it has entered the arena in which victory is to the wise and 
the eloquent, and therefore not to M. de Persigny or his. 
In either case, the elections have secured greater freedom and 
| vividness to political life, and the Imperialists wisely doubt 
| whether they are among the plants which can survive removal 

into fresh air. 

The effect, too, of the Parisian vote is not restricted to 
| Paris or the Parisian members. The declaration of the 
capital will embolden every form of antagonism in the pro- 
vinces. Had it been known only three days before the clec- 
tion, twenty cities would have sent up members of the Oppo- 
sition. The waverers among the members themselves feel 
that the Liberal may soon be also the stronger side, and every 
member whom the Administration may irritate sees a party to 
which he may transfer his services with some hope of a future 
reward. Frenchmen always need hope as a stimulus to 
energy. Eloquence, too, is not wholly lost within the Cham- 
ber itself, and inside and out the new members are men 
| who can evoke as well as lead public opinion. On all sides 
the apathy which was more fatal than hostility, as a mud 
| fort is harder to pierce than a stone bastion, is visibly giving 
| way, the Orleanists look up with new hope, and even the 
| Republicans begin to believe that they see the handwriting 
on the wall. Both may be inistaken as to the realization of their 
ultimate ends, for they are matched against an opponent of a 
rare class,—a man at once subtle and audacious, a despot who 
| can give way, and who, so his dynasty may but endure, would 
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| accept any conceivable government France might agree to im- 
| pose. There is a fund of power in reserve in the Emperor’s mind 
| which his antagonists have no means of measuring, but the 
| limits of which, are the first, if not the sole, conditions of the 
| great game. But the realization of their immediate end, a 
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relaxation of pressure, seems to us more than probable. They | gence, and wealth, was a policy which he was quite safe in 
may uot upset the dynasty, nor will Englishmen wish they | renouncing and repudiating on the part of the Govern- 
should, but they may yet be able to offer it the alternative of ment, and on the part of his honourable friend the Under- 
reigning under conditions compatible with the orderly freedom | Secretary of State.’ If the Christians ave allowed to work 
of France, and, therefore, with the peace of the world. out the natural consequenves of their growth in intelli- 
gence and numbers and wealth, there is an end of the 
THE NEW WHIGS UPON TURKEY. | Ottoman domination; but that is not as yet the design of 
F Musurus Bey understands English politics as well as | Her Majesty's Government. Mr. Gladstone's admissions will 
some of his diplomatic colleagues, he will regard the | not stop Sir Henry Bulwer from interfering to prevent the 
great debate of the 29th May as ominous to the Ottoman | Bulgarians from avenging the wrongs described by Mr. 
power. There was no vote and no attempt to obtain one, the | Gregory, or Earl Russell from scolding Prince Michael 
mover asked only for papers he did not specify, and the | for feeling irritated at the bombardment of his capital, or 
Government, as of old, defended the existing régime. But there | Lord Palmerston from ordering a fleet to the Pirwus, should 
was a new tone in the speeches, a new feeling throughout the | * George the First, King of the Greeks,” show signs of be- 
House, which bodes ill to the continued acquiescence of | lieving that Thessaly is inhabited by Hellenes. The debate 
Great Britain in the official protectorate which for forty years | does not change our position, which is still that of a power 
has been extended over the Ottoman race. ‘The speakers, | which will fight the moment Turkey is threatened, which 
though some of them were not of the rank of statesmen, were | menaces every province as it stirs with new life and hope, and 
all of them, more or less, representative men. Mr. Gregory, the | which, while professing to guarantee nothing, appoints a 
mover, who attacked the Government of Turkey with masterly | British official to be the virtual Auditor-General of Turkey. 
bitterness, making of consular reports invectives, and of | The use of the debate is not to modify the situation of to-day, 
statistics epigrams, is a good specimen of the Conservatism but to point out unmistakeably the groove in which British 
which does not care to conserve, and which for years to | policy will travel to-morrow. 
come will be at least the second power in the councils | It is one which the country will, we believe, accept with 
of this country. Mr. Cobden, who declared the pro- | the heartiest pleasure, as combining for the first time a broad 
tectorate hostile to English interests, expresses on this, | European policy, with some regard for the principles on which 
as on so many points, the half-expressed thought of the | British policy everywhere else has for some time been founded. 
mercantile class. Mr. Grant Duff, who believed that the Englishmen are, we believe, unanimous as to the necessity 
Christians of ‘Turkey had but one enemy in England, and that | of keeping Constantinople out of the grasp of any strong 
the member for Tiverton, is a good specimen of the half- | European power. No subtlety of rhetoric, no reference to the 
radical and wholly philanthropic type of member whose influ- | dangers of war, will blind them to the fact that the 
ence increases with every successive Parliament. And Mr. | owner of Constantinople might be master of the Eastern Medi- 
Gladstone, who doubted if any man could declare the Turks a | terranean, and of the fairest section of Asia, of the world’s 
benefit to civilization, who asked for an equal field for Turks | highway of the future, and of the greatest commerce enjoyed 
and Christians, and who defended the Ottoman rule only | by any city in the world, and that the Sultan is not so only 
because—like sin—it is an ‘‘ existing fact,” is the inevitable | because the power inherent in his position is not cemented by 
leader of the Lower House. Only one man, Mr. Layard, | the links which only civilization can forge. If Russia sprang 
spoke up heartily for the Ottoman rule, and he only ventured | at Constantinople again, England would go to war with as 
to say that it was improving, and that to attack it would be | much obstinacy as before, though, perhaps, with less of hope 
to provoke a massacre without a parallel in the world. That | and cheerfulness. But a large majority of the same people 
hearty genial confidence which sprang up after the Crimean | are also becoming convinced that the Turks do not make 
war, that, so to speak, insolence of friendship, which would | Turkey; thatit is the country which ought to be independent, 
not admit a fault, or so much as listen to an adverse argu- | and not merely its aristocratic caste; that to support a bar- 
ment, has wholly disappeared, and the friends of Turkey | barous clan in misgoverning fifteen millions of semi-civilized 
become, instead of exultant, only apologetic. True, Lord | Europeans is neither more nor less than a wrong, only to be 
Palmerston was, perforce, absent from the debate, to which | palliuted by the argument of necessity. That necessity has 
he would have given, in outward sceming, a very different | been gradually diminishing ever since the Crimean war, and 
turn, for he alone among statesmen retains that hope in the | will, if Poland is freed, speedily disappear. So long as it was 
improveability of a Caliph at Constantinople which he has | possible that the Turks might be improved, it seemed wiser to 
lost in that of a precisely similar Caliphate at Rome. | wait and compel their subjects to wait for their :mprovement 
But Lord Palmerston cannot hold power for ever, and his | than, by withdrawing assistance, to precipitate a contest the re- 
absence from the debate only showed the Turks what they | sult of which must be beyond all statesmen’s foresight. It is 
have to expect when he no longer shelters them under the | under this hope that the Turks have been aided to crush the 
segis of his unquestioning faith in their assurances, and in their | Montenegrins, that Servia has been baffled in every effort to 
master’s hatti-schereefs. More dangerous than all, the debate | secure her independence, that the Principalities have been 
showed that the different sections of the House are gravitating | warned not to trust to Russian assistance, and that the 
towards a common opinion and the support of a common | Government has given to the finances of Turkey an assistance 
policy. ‘The opinion is that the independence of Turkey is | which country capitalists confound with a partial guarantee. 
not identical with the supremacy of the Ottoman caste; the | That hope, however, is dying away. The ‘ East” is traversed 
policy is to maintain Turkey against the world instead of | every year by countless travellers. ‘There are Englishmen 
maintaining the Turks. Mr. Gregory asked for nothing for- | smoking as tranqually as Turks at this moment in the steel 
mally, but he wanted Great Britain to secure justice to the | steamers which run thrice a week from Bagdad to Bussorah. 
Christian populations; and every phrase of his speech, every | The class from whom members of Parliament are drawn begin 
telling quotation, every bit of statistics pointed to an inde- to understand that there are races in Turkey who do not 
pendent but Christian Turkey as the only ultimate solution. | wear turbans or believe the Koran, or care any longer to be the 
Mr. Grant Duff “ would not be sorry to see Turkish prestige | slaves of those who do, a knowledge to which the presence of 
diminished. It was a great deal higher than it ought to be.” | a live Servian princess travelling ‘‘ for health” has not a 
Mr. Cobden summed up a speech at first somewhat cloudy in | little contributed. Above all, Englishmen are beginning to 
the enunciation “ of one simple plan, that is, to apply the prin- understand that when an unchangeable creed is the backbone 
ciple which we profess toadvocatein other cases to ‘lurkey—the | of a polity, the polity must be unchangeable too, that a 
principle of non-intervention—that no European power should | “‘ Vicar of God” cannot ‘‘ progress” in Constantinople any 
have the right of interfering between Turkey and its sub-| more than at Rome. ‘The Turks are under Abdul Aziz what 
jects.” Even Mr. Layard professed a desire for ‘‘ equal | they were under Solyman, barbarians, with a splendid capacity 
justice to all classes,’’ and Mr. Gladstone delivered himself of | for destroying. It is not because they are Mussulmans, 
a sentence which, had it been that of the whole Government, | for Mussulmans ruled in Cordova, and Oxford students still 
would have told the Sultan that the final hour of the House use Arabic words to express the more recondite branches of 
of Othman—the dynasty which, for three hundred and fifty | arithmetic, and the deeper researches into the laws of matter. 
years, has fattened on the pillage of Eastern Europe and | It is because they are Turks, as well as Mussulmans, and 
Western Asia—was at last at hand. ‘“‘Tointerfere, which the |‘urks and Mussulmans driven to violence by the pres- 
member for Rochdale seemed to think had been the course or| sure from below of a superior but still subject creed. 
the intention of the Government, for the purpose of withhold- |The Christians, on the other hand, however divided, 
ing from the Christians and giving to the Ottomans the| or semi-civilized, or prone to outbursts of anarchy, are still 
influence, the strength, or any part of the social and political | slowly improving, acquiring the arts of the West, obtain- 
advantages which, but for us, would be the natural conse-| ing habits of union, becoming rapidly rich. Above all, 
quence of the growth of the Christians in number, intelli- | they have as Christians that possibility of indefinite advance 
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which is inherent in their creed, and which all Asiatics seem, | still exceedingly severe, a comparatively slight increase of 
at least for this present cycle, somehow to lack. To keep the | supply of the cotton consumed for this one purpose would bring 
more numcrous, improveable, wealthy, and civilized race under | back entirely to Bolton, and some other places in a similar 
the smaller, more stationary, poorer and less cultivated caste by | position, their old presperity. And not enly so; but if, after 
force of cruelty is felt asa violent wrong, and one which, if con- | the increased supply from India, Egypt, and other parts of 
tinued, would produce a reaction fatal to a policy still allowed | the world, the existing stock of American cotton were also to 
to be necessary. It is just at this moment, when the old creed | come into the market, the price of the cheaper sorts of cotton 
and the new conviction, the determination to defend Turkey | would fuli so low as materially to stimulate the demand for 
and the dislike to defend the Turks are struggling together, | cotton goods, and the result would be a positive ery for 
that the House of Commons has indicated that it is possible | new mills and new hands. Now, though at present even 
one day to do both,—to assist the Ottomans against Iussia or | Bolton is by no means in full work; yet the prospect of a full 
France, but not against Slavs or Greeks. supply of such cotton as is there used is far from unlikely, 
But, we shall be told, non-intervention is nonsense while | and an overflowing supply within a very few years tolerably 
France continues to intervene. That is not precisely the case, | likely. Hence joint-stock mill companiesand others think it not 
for England once resolved could, as in Belgium and in Italy, | unwise to be using the present lull to build new mills for this 
neutralize even France. But it is the difficulty of the sub- | branch of the trade. They are convinced that however long 
ject ; and that is why Mr. Cobden's suggestion deserves the | the American war drags on, a very few years will fully restore 
instant response it met at Mr. Gladstone’s hands. It is the | this one element in the manufacture to its former, or more 
two powers united which, in the Fast as in Italy, must | than its former, presperity. It would not be at all justifiable, 
enable the subject races to work out their freedom for them- however, to infer that the districts which produce the finer 
selves; and it is in a cordial agreement between England and | cotton fabrics can look forward to any steady and full work 
France alone that a solution can be found without a general war. | till the war ends; and, of course, new mills are not building 
Non-intervention as the object, an alliance between England | there. What is doing there, which may sometimes be mistaken 
and France as the means—that, as it seems to us, must be the | for an extension of the field of operations, is really the adap- 
view of the party which will one day succeed the old Whigs | tation of the old factories to the Surat cotton—a process which 
upon the Eastern question, | is very gradual and laborious. Factories of this description 
do not even now turn out much more than one-half the quan- 
THE PROSPECTS OF LANCASHIRE. | tity of calico, for the same time and labour, from the Surat 

HE statement made by Mr. Baker, the factory inspector, | cotton, which they formerly turned out from the American 

in his recently printed report to the Home Sceretary Cotten. But then they turn out already more than double 

on the state of the cotton districts, has excited a great deal of , What they succeeded in producing with the same time and 
attention, and given rise to many false inferences. The fact labour during their first experiments, so that there is yet 
which he states is initself, and on the face of it, surprising "eascn to hope they may do much more with a full Indian cotton 
enough, and we will give it in his own words, dated 22nd | supply than they have effected yet. Sanguine manufacturers 
April last: —‘ There is one point to which I would especially | conceive that even if the war goes on, the Indian and other 
beg to call your attention, and it is, that amid all the diffi- | sources of supply will be adequate to employ all the present 
culty that exists, and is likely to exist, in all these districts | mills at full time by the end. of the year 1865; but that 
for some time to come, there are considerable extensions of |i8 probably a sanguine estimate. In the mean time, the 
cotton mills going on, and many new mills are being erected. | process by which the market will be supplied will not be 
In Bolton seven or eight of the largest mills are rising up or are | that of an equal distribution of the cotton arrivals over the 
filling with machinery. In the Colne district there are pre- | whole trade, relieving Lancashire equally at all points, but a 

' parations making for 20,000 added spindles and 5,325 looms; | more rapid return to full work in the places which supply the 
in the Padiham district for 1,450 looms; in the Burnley Yorkshire worsted factories with their yarns, and a very slow 
district for 150,500 spindles and 3,600 looms; and at Leigh, | #"4 variable return of demand to the other and more impor- 
Stockport, and Hyde, two or three large mills are built and | tant class of factories. Mr. Baker calculates that the present 
being extended, and in fact, this seems the case more or less | Weekly consumption is about 23,590 bales, or a half supply, 
everywhere round about. With respect to Wigan, I beg to ‘and proceeds to argue that at this rate there is enough in 
enclose a letter from the certifying surgeon there, which | the country or at sea to keep the whole operative | class 
shows what is doing in that neighbourhood, except that he has at half-time work till November. This view, however, is not 
omitted one new mill, of which he seems not to have been | only misleading because it treats the cotton districts as 
cognizant. I at first imagined that many of these new mills | absorbing the supply homogeneously instead of working full 
or enlargements might have been commenced, or at least the | time in some places and having no work at all In others ; it 
contracts have been entered into, before the panic. But this is also erroneous in calculating on the stock in hand as if it 
is the case only with a few of them. For the most part they | were all available for work. In fact, astock of from 200,000 
have been designed within the last sixteen months, and are | to 300,000 bales is almost always kept unused because directly 
intended to te opened ‘as soon as the cotton supply reaches | the supply sinks below this point the price rises so rapidly 
this country.’ ” }as torender it useless to the manufacturers at the existing 
Now, this does, no doubt, look at first sight either as if all prices of manufactured goods. Instead of 800,000 bales which 
the laws of political economy were flagrantly falsified, and | Mr. Baker counts upon as available up to November, the most 
capital had a tendency to flow into the most unprofitable | we can rely on is some 500,000 or 600,000 for actual use, 
trade where an indefinite amount of capital is already lying and this will not be at all equally distributed. On the whole 
idle, which is like saying that water has a natural tendency | We fear that without any American supply the winter months 
to run up hill,—or else that the English public has been will be a time of very great pressure in the Lancashire dis- 
flagrantly deceived about the cotton supply in store for the | tricts, for then a great many of the works for which Mr. 
country, which would appear to be exceedingly promising, \ illiers’s Bill proposes to provide must be suspended, and a 
instead of the reverse. Neither, however, of these inferences | population of perhaps 400,000 may be wholly thrown on 
is true. We need scarcely say that capital does not incline men the rates. And this, too, will be a much more demoralized 
to seek unprofitable investment in the cotton more than in any population than that of last year,—a population that for a 
other trade ; and it is not true that the cotton supply is at all | whole year will have been either working very irregularly or 
likely within any short time—unless the American struggle receiving relicf, and in any case living trom hand to mouth. 
is finally settled in one way or the other—to reach the same| The worst danger, perhaps, of the present situation is that, 
level of quantity, or at least of efficiency, at which it stood | 8 everybody knows, a sudden termination of the American 
before the war.” Yet we do not doubt Mr. Baker's facts. In | war would suddenly reverse it. The sudden confluence of 
the first place, it must be remembered that there is one |the American stock with the increased stock from other 
branch of the cotton trade that is far more prosperous, 'sources would reduce the price of the raw material lower 
and likely to continue far more prosperous, than the | than it has been for many years before the war, and stimu- 
others,—that which spins the yarns for the flourishing | late the demand for manufactured goods, which has been 
Yorkshire worsted trade. The locality of this branch | 80 much discouraged by recent high prices, to a point that 
of the trade is chiefly at Bolton, and the cotton it uses is | Would strain to the utmost the powers of the Lancashire 
chiefly the Egyptian cotton. Now it will be observed that | labour market diminished as it is by the present distress. 
Mr. Baker singles out Bolton as the principal centre of the | It is the possibility of this influx which, in fact, gives 
new mills said to be in progress. ‘The truth is that this | rise to any little speculative increase of mills or machinery 
branch of the trade absorbs far more than its ordinary propor- | Which may exist beyond the range of the districts of which 
tion of the raw cotton now imported, and that while at; We have spoken. That Mr. Edmund Potter, the member for 
Glossop, Staleybridge, Preston, and Ashton, the distress is | Carlisle, was right a few weeks ago in asserting that the 
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statements about the over supply of 1860 had been, at least, 
absurdly exaggerated, is now conclusively proved. What 
was the market which, as it was then said, had been the most 
glutted with cotton goods? The Indian market. Now, it is 
remarkable enough that even at the present very high prices | 
it is India which is increasing her consumption most rapidly. | 
The Board of Trade tables for April show the following re- 
markable return of export of cotton goods to India :— 

Deciarep Vatve or Corron Exports to Britisn Ixp1a. 


April. 
1862. 1863. 
Cotton yarns... .ccccccccccesesee £111,410 £296,857 
> Manufactures ....... .. £494,816 £945,795 





£606,226 £1,242,652 


showing (in value) a double demand as compared with the | 
demand for the same month in last year. Indeed, while the 
total increase of the exports for April 1863 over April 1862, 
is in value 711,782/.,—636,426/. out of this belongs to our 
Indian trade alone. There could not be a more remarkable 
disproof of the enormous glut of cotton goods which some had 
assumed in the Indian market, nor a more convincing test of 
the conviction of our merchants that the present high prices | 
are likely to be maintained for some time, since they would 
otherwise certainly hold back their purchases for India at the | 
present prices. 

We conclude, then, on the whole, that while there are | 
ample reasons for expecting almost an unexampled stimulus | 
to the cotton manufacture whenever the American supply | 





may happen to be thrown on the market, and good reasons | 
for expecting a return to a very fair trade within another two 
or three years in any case, the prospect for next winter will, 
unless the war comes to a premature termination, be still | 
very gloomy ; that next winter will be a time of trial, even | 
physically not much less severe than last; morally, in conse- | 
quence of the greater demoralization of the labourers, probably | 
much more severe. Mr. Villiers’s Bill for promoting local 

works under the Board of Health Act may, indeed, consider- 

ably alleviate the misery to be expected, but the outdoor 
employment thus found for the operatives will necessarily be 

very limited during the winter months, more especially if 
the winter should happen to be severe. 





THE MEANING OF MR. VALLANDIGHAWM’S ARREST. 
HE interest excited in England by the arrest of Mr. Vallan- 
digham is not greater than it deserves. Were the 
conditions of life in America like the conditions of life in any 
other country in the world, the incident would announce the 
approach of military despotism. Every right of the citizen 
has, in his case, been violated, every guarantee for liberty has 
given way to the fiat of a subordinate general. The arrest 
was not ordered from Washington as a measure of State 
necessity, for which a Minister might, if assailed, take the 
responsibility. It was the spontaneous act of a subordinate 
general irritated by scurrilous criticism, and carried out in a 
style which seems to have been intentionally contemptuous of | 
all civil authority. Mr. Vallandigham, living in a State not 
under martial law, which had never been entered by the 
enemy, and which was thoroughly loyal, was seized by 
soldiers, tried by a court-martial without a pretext of authority, 
and sentenced to an imprisonment the duration of which was 
not fixed. He appealed to a civil court, and the judge 
declined to interfere with the “‘ war power.” The sentence 
was sent up to Washington, and the President not only 
confirmed the verdict, but commuted the illegal punish- 
ment to one which, while equally unknown to the 
American law, military or civil, violates, in addition, 
all international rights. Mr. Lincoln has actually sentenced 
a troublesome talker to banishment to the South, thus 
turning a region which either belongs to a hostile nation 
or is a section of the United States into an extemporized 
penal settlement. Of course, such a sentence is ruin to Mr. 
Vallandigham, but it is not his fate which is interesting. 
He is undoubtedly a traitor in the American sense of the word, | 
and had he been arrested as a State measure by secretaries | 
who intended to ask for a bill of indemnity, the North might | 
only have grieved over an exceptional necessity. But the 
mode of his punishment suggests that court-martials have 
been adopted as part of the machinery of government; that 
the President holds a military sentence on a civilian for scur- | 
rilous chatter to be a legal and just proceeding. ‘his view | 
1s, moreover, supported by a number of other incidents. An 
obscure officer, one General Hascall, has just suppressed two | 
papers, of his own will and motion, sending soldiers to guard | 








| States. 


'the presses, and placing the editors under arrest. Another 


has seized a train full of passengers, and stripped them of all 
their weapons, though the right to bear arms is strictly 


jsecured by the Constitution to the individual citizen. 


A third has informed the people of his district that he 
shall banish any sympathizer with secession, and that 
the order extends to women, because people “die of the bite 
of the she-udder.” No reproof comes from Washington, and 
it really seems as if every petty general were allowed to 
assume a dictatorship on every point which he can connect 
in any way with the prosecution of the war. The soldiers 
are not behind their officers. ‘They break up meetings by 
foree, warn leading democrats to be silent, send addresses to 
the legislatures, and generally conduct themselves as if they 
were an order within the State. 

These are grave facts, and it is but natural that men who 
would exult at seeing democracy once more-end in despotism, 
who censured M’Clellan for not overturning the President by 
force, and who are eagerly hoping for the fulfilment of their 
most hostile predictions, should accept them as evidence of a 
coming and detestable tyranny. Still more natural is it that 
the English friends of the North, wearied out with the 
blunders committed by their clients, with brag and 
defeats, menaces and “strategic movements,” insults 
to England and_ political imbecilities, should cease 
in disgust to defend, and turn away, half acknow- 
ledging that any principle, even that of despotism, would 
be preferable to this chaos. Irritation is, however, but 
a poor guide in politics, and there is reason to doubt whether, 


|in spite of Mr. Lincoln’s weakness and his generals’ military 


violence, there is much danger of despotism in the Federal 
The difference between these outrages and similar 
acts in Europe is a broad one ; the soldiers who commit them 
are not acting as a caste against citizens, but simply as the 
armed and most prominent section of the citizens themselves. 
There can be no doubt that the masses of the North hate the 
South and its friends with a vehemence which has scarcely 
yet found expression, that they are pressing on Government 
measures before which military law would seem feeble, that, 
unless restrained, they would treat their opponents as indi- 
vidual officers in Bengal desired to treat the sepoys. The 
soldiers, who suffer most, naturally feel this passion most 
keenly, and, as the roughest class, express it in act most harshly. 
But they are not acting as soldiers, but as the foremost 
section of a very great, very ignorant, and very excited 
mob. There is no system whatever in their acts, no 
evidence of a design to set themselves above the law, no 
symptoms of any danger except of that spirit of violence, that 
contempt of moderation and civil right, which is always pro- 
duced by war. Nothing can be worse than their conduct if 
judged by constitutional rules, but it no more leads to military 
despotism than the illegal acts sometimes done in Ireland 
when a county has been “ proclaimed.” The army in America 
simply shares in all the prejudices of the masses from whom 


it is drawn, intensified by actual contact with the enemy, and 
' by the impatience natural to all who suffer. It #s trying to 


a regiment which has just lost half its men in battle to be 
told that its cause is unjust, its chief an imbecile tyrant, its 
blood lavished in order that black men may tyrannize over 
white. But their desire is to punish those who prophesy 
these unpleasant things, not to exalt themselves. So long as 
the masses are with them the generals can, of course, do all 
manner of high-handed acts; but that gives them no power to 
act against those masses. The military violence now displayed 
is not part of a plan, or even the exhibition of a new tendency, 
but merely the result of two of the oldest evils in America— 


‘the weak and disorganized condition of Government, and the 


democratic intolerance of resistance to the popular will. 
Under usual circumstances, a man as unpopular as Mr. Val- 
landigham would have been 1idden on a rail out of the State, 
under war circumstances the rail is exchanged for the equally 
prompt and equally illegal action of a court-martial. In either 
case, the majority merely seize on the weapon which happens 
to be nearest at hand. That generals should share in the 
passions of conscripts, that the Government should yield to 
its generals, above all, that the people should acquiesce in 
individual outrage, are lamentable facts enough, but they are 
not new facts, they are the natural result of a half-organized 


| condition of society. The popular American feeling is that 


the will of the people is, after all, the only ultimate law, 
and undoubtedly its will just now is to consider all who 
oppose the prosecution of the civil war traitors to 
the nation. The army lacks the first quality essential 
to military rule. It has no permanence. No general, 
be his influence what it might, could hold down the 
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States by force, for two very simple reasons. If he! 
had a small army, the extent of territory would baffle its 

efforts ; if he had a large one, he could not pay it. The, 
Northern army is paid now by a mortgage on the future, but 

no oppression would enable a general to pay 100,000/. a day, | 
which is what an army of 200,000 American men would | 
cost in wages alone. If he dared impose such taxes he could not | 
obtain them, for the mere task of collection, in the teeth of | 
the certain resistance, would cost more than thetreasury gained. | 
The only real danger to liberty wou'd be in the establishment | 
of a conscription as part of the permanent system of the 

States, and of this there is little fear. It is only under ex- | 
ceptional pressure that Congress has consented to-borrow that | 
scheme from Continental Europe; the people have not accepted | 
it yet, and the war once at an end the possibility of forcing | 
service, except by the temptation of pay and adventure, will be at | 
an end also. ‘There is no idle class in the North as there is | 
in the South, to whom labour seems disgraceful and service | 
a gain, no caste of born officers habituated to live under 

semi-military conditions. The whole tendency of the people, | 
and of all the circumstances of the country, is towards the | 
exaggerated individualism which is betrayed even in the con- | 
duct of the generals complained of, and which, whatever | 
evils it brings, is fatul to any chance of military despotism. | 
The future of the States is still obscure, but however great | 
their fall, however minute their ultimate subdivision, it is 
not into military tyrannies that they are likely to split. 








THE REPRIEVE FOR CAKES AND ALE. 
HERE is no retort like a division, and a majority of more | 





than five to two in a full House against Mr. Somes's | 
ridiculous Beer Bill might have been expected to bring the 
labours of its supporters to at least a temporary conclusion. 
But the Speaker had scarcely announced the numbers, when 





the friends of compulsory virtue gathered together at the | 
National Club and determined that, on the principle of giving 
no peace to the wicked, they would not cease to worry man- | 
kind by all the well-worn machinery of public agitation. It | 
is a melancholy, a terrible prospect. Like those patient | 


of a large meeting held at Manchester to support the bill, he 
will learn how far this strain of reasoning represents the feel- 
ings of the mass of petitioners in its favour whom Messrs. 
Pease and Horsfall vauntso much. The Rey. J. Bardsley had 
not taken a glass of wine or beer for 29 years, and it was clear 
that no one could possibly need what was unnecessary to him. 
But there was a stronger argument behind. ‘‘ God had oncea 
model nation of two millions of people, who were sustained 
by miracle, and they got their bread from the clouds and 
their drink from the rock, and he was sure that if gin and 
rum and brandy had been necessary they would have had it.’” 
We must frankly confess that this argument applies equally 
to beer, but must humbly protest against being deprived of 
every enjoyment which is not necessary for Mr. Bardsley and 
the Jews. After this, it is, of course, quite natural that the 
reverend gentleman attached no importance to the fact that 
beer would not keep. But it is an additional illustration of 


his peculiar mental organization that he proposed as a remedy 


that people should bottle it up. Another clergyman, named 
MacCartie, went even further. In his eyes the question was, 
‘“* Were we to be a Christian country, and was the basis of 
our constitution to be the laws of God?” What this gentle- 
man wants is to compel all mankind to conduct themselves. 
on the Sunday according to his own narrow Judaical notions. 
If they agree with him, so much the bett:r; if they do not,, 
then they must be made toactas if they did. The fact is that 
the supporters of this measure are a mass of wrongheaded 
people, who are not even at one among themselves. Some 
want to prohibit everything which they think irreligious ; 
some everything which they think vicious; some everything 


| which they think unwholesome. All that they agree in is in 


thinking their own notions the right rule for other people’s 
conduct. And (says Mr. Bardsley) this is a country which 
respects the law, and if our beer bill is passed, Englishmen 
will obey it. And “the philosophy of it is very beauti- 
ful. The old feudal system, the key-stone of which was the- 
interdependence of one class upon another, has stamped its 
impress on our national character.” Certainly Lord Ebury’s 
windows were broken in revenge for a bill which did not go 


animals whose stupidity is proverbial, they cannot under- | the length of prohibiting the sale of beer on Sundays; but then 
stand argument, and beating only makes them obstinate. But | this ‘‘ beautiful philosophy " of the question had not at that 
though it would be hopeless indeed to expect to convince a, time been made public. We confess to having failed in com- 
set of fanatics who are intent on making mankind happy and | pletely following the reverend gentleman's argument ; }ut the 
virtuous by Act of Parliament, there is, nevertheless, some- feudal system and the interdependence of classes have a very 





thing to be gleaned from the course of Wednesday’s debate, 
and from the language used at public meetings by the friends 
of Messrs. Pease and Somes. Since the battle is forced upon | 
us we must gird up our loins to the fight. 

The first noteworthy point is the open and avowed | 
intolerance of the promoters. They do not want to persuade | 
men to give up drinking, but to make them doit. ‘“ How- | 
ever much I value a seat in this House,” said poor simple Mr. | 
Somes, ‘‘I would willingly purchase the change which I | 
propose for the benefit of the working classes by the loss of | 
it.” In other words, this representative of a great labouring 
class constituency says that even if he loses his seat in con- 
sequence of his conduct on this question, even if the restrictions 
he imposes on men gall and irritate them till they openly 
reject him and his bill, still be would wish to rivet their 
fetters yet more closely, and be willing to suffer almost any 
personal loss so that he might retain the power to dictate on 
this point. We thank Mr. Somes for the admission. Pro- 
bably it has never entered into his head that those who have 
had the misfortune to hear or even read his speeches are by 
no means moved to elevate him into a judge and a ruler over 
them. But neither, indeed, would they if he spoke like 
Chatham and reasoned like Locke. It is possible that if Mr. 
Somes were the owner of a plantation in South Carolina, he 
might manage altogether to suppress open vice among his 
slaves. Does he imagine that he would have made 
them virtuous? What is desirable is not to keep 
men from evil they covet, but to teach them to choose 
good. This cloistered virtue is valueless if it could 
be attained; and, strange as it may seem to the sleek 
respectability which is shocked not so much by drunken- 
ness as by drunkenness in the streets, a man may take too 
much almost every week in his life, and yet, if he continue to 
struggle against his appetites, be a better man than those who 
are temperate but by compulsion, and sober only when the 
public house is closed. 

But in the House of Commons, where the speakers were 
addressing a hostile audience, a certain moderation was pre- 
served, an affectation was maintained of treating this as a 
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mere police measure, which only gives a slight extension to 
existing salutary restrictions. If any one turns to the report 


venerable and satisfying sound, which will doubtless qnench 
the indignation, if not the thirst, of those who are wicked 
enough to wish for beer fresh on the Sunday. 

The fact that these men talk outrageous nonsense makes 
them none the less dangerous. It is into their hands that the 
supporters of the comparatively moderate proposition of Mr. 
Somes are playing. And it is the more important to remember 
this, because there is a somewhat specious argument which is 
often put forward in its support. Suppose you are put to 
some little inconvenience, it is said, during the Sunday, will 
you be so selfish—*“ utterly selfish and brazen faced,” is the 
expression of Canon Stowell—as to refuse to submit to it,, 
when it will sare thousands from being tempted into vice by 
the sight of open beer-shops. As a matter of fact is this 
class so very numerous? ‘The people—drunkards are not— 
who are determined to gratify their taste for beer will take 
care to provide themselves on Saturday. In Scotland, where: 
whisky is the national liquor, Forbes Mackenzie’s Act has not 
diminished the sale of spirits, and persons who have lived in 
lodgings in Edinburgh or Glasgow are full of funny tales of 
the universal fuddledom in which the lower and middle 
classes pass what a Scotchman denominates the Sabbath. 
That class, therefore, may be put aside, and the proposition 
then is that the great mass of the nation, the temperate 
people who know how to use God’s gifts with moderation, are 
to be inconvenienced for the few weak people who are unable 
to restrain themselves. But if the tempcrate part of mankind 
were as small a proportion of the population, as happily it is 
large, still even a minority has its rights, which it is not 
selfish to maintain. A mere compulsory abstinence of some 
weak men from drink is dearly bought indeed by the sacrifice 
of al] moral freedom to the crotchets of ascetics. 

The simple fact is, that there is nothing commoner in 
human nature than the desire to compel everybody to accept 
a restraint which we have only just accepted ourselves. A 
man who has got up exceptionally early in the morning 
always wants to wake every one else up too. Every fresh 
wretch whom he brings shivering into the morning air—in 
want of his breakfast, which will not be ready for hours, and 
not knowing what on earth to do with himself meanwhile— 
doubles the sense of conscious virtue with which he regards 
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his own achievement, just as some tribes of savages imagine | the old law. The principle upon which the Government Bill 
that the courage of every enemy they slay goes to augment | has been framed—and, let us add, the only principle upon 
their own. Not a quarter of a century ago, the upper classes | which it could have been rightly framed—is to make the 
were as fond of drinking as the lower. The former have | least possible alterations in the conditions of service of the 
abandoned the practice because they have of late years been | Volunteers. Possibly better conditions in some respects might 
better educated, and have had easier access to newspapers and | have been suggested were the force only in posse. But the 





books. Intellectual gratifications have, to a great extent, 
superseded sensual excesses. The same movement is still 
progressing. Working men's clubs, penny newspapers, and 
cheap literature are putting down the beer-shops. Drunken- 
ness is decreasing in this country, not increasing. And all 
progress of this kind is real progress. It means the delibe- 
rate choice of temperance by free men—men conscious of their 
moral responsibility. The impatience, which would sacrifice 
this to the more rapid suppression of an inconsiderable propor- 
tion of a vice which is, after all, only a drop in the ocean of 
human misery and guilt, is as shortsighted as it is narrow and 
unjust. 

If anything could add to one’s disgust at this intolerance, 
it is to be told that it is all for the benefit of the lower 
classes. Let the upper classes reform themselves. The 
working men of this country are a stiffnecked generation, 
who may be led, but will hardly be coerced. They by no 
means recognize this moral inferiority which well-dressed 
people so complacently assume. We believe a deal of good 
would be done if labouring men would get up a society for 
the amelioration of the upper classes—for the closing of clubs 
on Sundays, and restraining that excessive extravagance in 
dress and equipages which is the cause of the ruin of so 
many families. If working men’s wives were also to make 


a series of visits to aristocratic houses, and ‘“ affectionately | 


warn” their inmates of their levity, vanity, and wastefulness, 
while the working men gave lectures to the clergy on in- 
tolerance and ignorance, it would doubtless have a good 
effect. And when this movement has produced its full 
results, we shall be ready to give a more patient consideration 
to Mr. Somes and his Beer Bill. 





THE VOLUNTEERS’ BILL. 

: ee whole Volunteer world-—neither a small nor unim- 

portant one in our England of 1863, be it said—has 
been stirred to its depths by the Bill introduced by the 
Government, and now in committee, to amend the old Act of 
44 Geo. III., the statute under which our citizen army has 
attained its present lusty dimensions, in sweet unconscious- 
ness of the straight waistcoat—or, shall we rather say, of the 
unsymmetrical swaddling clothes—which have guarded itsearly 
years. Some of the wisest heads which have had to do with 
the Volunteer movement were for letting well alone. The 
result has proved how much reason they had for their view, 
that as the old Act worked reasonably well, and not one 
Volunteer in a thousand knew anything about it, the experi- 
ment of letting out the waters of new legislation was, to say 
the least, hazardous. However, after a Commission comes an 


Act of Parliament. The Volunteers have had their C is- | W oy 
- acy eh llgge ped east i= where the Volunteer has done some act which, in that 


sion, and are now getting their legislation, and we sincerely 
hope they may get through it, as healthy children get through 
the measies, without permanent damage to their vital powers. 


| Government found themselves with 160,000 men already on 
| their hands who were parties to a certain contract. They 
have felt bound not to alter that contract in any essential par- 
| ticular, and we believe we can show that their work has been 
| done most honestly and conscientiously, and that, while the 
machinery has been improved, the individual Volunteer has 
| lost no one privilege, no single guarantee, for his independ- 
;ence, which he possessed under the old law. The first 
| objection which has a plausible look about it is to clause 19, 
| which lays down the conditions under which corps may be 
‘ealled out for the suppression of civil riots and tumults. 
It is urged that Volunteers ought in no case to be called 
upon to do the duties of the police. Be it so. But now 
let us see how the matter stands. Can they be called upon 
ito undertake these duties? In the first place, no Volunteer 
is bound to join his corps, even if it should “ voluntarily 
assemble,” at the call of the Lord Lieutenant to suppress riots. 
And, whereas, under the old law the summons of the Sheriff 
was sufficient, should the Government Bill pass, a further 
| guarantee is given for the liberty of the subject, for no corps 
| will be able even voluntarily to assemble for such a purpose 
without “‘the approval of one of Her Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State.” 
Clause 12 enacts that Her Majesty may disband a corps 
whenever she shall deem it expedient to do so. We see that 
|Sir S. M. Peto has given notice to insert in this clause a 
| power to Her Majesty ‘ to discharge any commanding or other 
| officer thereof.”” We should not have thought it worth while 
to notice such a proposed amendment but for the source from 

| which it comes. Surely Sir 8. M. Peto should know by this 
time that Her Majesty has, by her royal prerogative, the 
power of dismissing any officer, whatever his rank, who has 
the honour of holding a commission from her. 

But the chief and the only serious objections to the 
| Bill are founded upon clauses 7 and 21, which regulate 
'the conditions upon which Volunteers may quit their 
‘corps of their own free will, and the powers of com- 
|manding officers to dismiss them whether they will or 
no. Following the old law, the Bill enacts that a 
Volunteer may quit his corps upon giving fourteen 
days’ notice of his intention to his commanding officer, 
delivering up all arms and accoutrements the property 
of his corps in proper order, and paying up all arrears 
due from him to his corps. But it is further provided that 
should the commanding officer refuse to strike his name from 
the muster roll the Volunteer shall have an appeal to 
two deputy-lieutenants. This is objected to; but let us 
look at the matter like sensible men. The only cases in 
hich a commanding officer can refuse to accept a resignation 











officer's judgment, makes it desirable that he should be dis- 


| missed; or, where there is a dispute whether he has performed 


We have been at some pains to master the Bill, and to con- | the conditions upon which he is allowed to retire. In the 


sider the various objections which have been raised to dif- 


ferent clauses. We propose to consider shortly all the points | 


which have been seriously urged. 

First in order comes the old story, and the old ery of 
“‘ Justice to Ireland!” Our countrymen of the Emerald Isle 
vehemently urge that the new Act should be extended to 
Ireland. Now, we yield to no one in our admiration for the 
qualities of our Celtic brethren, above all, for their fighting 
qualities. We quite believe that the national aspirations 
are truly embodied in that pathetic “ Irish melody” (not by 
Moore, but by a far more thoroughly representative Irishman, 
Maginn), of which the chorus ran :— 

“Oh, I wish to St. Patrick we had a new war, 
No matter who with, no, nor what it was for !” 

But, apart from the probable consequences of drilling corps 
of Orangemen and United Irishmen within the same seas, 
there is one very sufficient reason, in our opinion, for not 


extending the Act to Ireland. It is, that no enemy will ever | 


attack us through Ireland, unless he has good reason to 
believe that he will be welcomed and supported by a 
strong party in that country. If there be such a party, the 
nation can scarcely be asked to arm and drill it. If not, there 
can be no need to do so. 

To come now to the Bill itself. Let us begin by stating 
that almost every objection which has been raised applies to 


former he should not be able to escape disgrace if he has 
deserved it. In the latter, if it is disputed whether he has 
paid up his subscriptions, or delivered in his arms and accou- 
trements in good order, it is manifestly a boon to him to give 
| him an appeal to an unprejudiced tribunal. 
| Then, as to the absolute power of discharging privates, 
| which, by clause 21 of the Government Bill is left, as under 
'the old law, in commanding officers. This power Colonel 
| Luard thinks should not be in the hands of Volunteer officers, 
| and it is vehemently opposed in the ranks of the force. We 
agree in theory with the objectors, but see the greatest diffi- 
culty in suggesting any remedy. It is perfectly true that no 
such power is vested in the commanding officers of any other 
portion of the Queen’s forces. But it must be borne in mind 
that in no other portion of these forces, and in no other mili- 
tary body in the world, so fur as we know, has a member the 
same power of discharging himself as in the Volunteer force, 
and the power of dismissal in the commanding officer must 
be looked upon as a complement to the Volunteer’s power of 
resigning at any time with a fortnight’s notice. Again, there 
is no such effectual machinery that we can suggest for getting 
rid of a thoroughly unfit or disagreeable member, and this is 
no small advantage to the corps itself. Then three 
years of experience have shown us clearly enough, 
that wherever there is any arbitrary exercise of this power 
there is practically an effectual appeal to the War Office on 
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the one hand, and through the press to the public on the | 
other; and when we remember that the interest of the com- 
manding officer is all on the side of keeping his men in good 
humour, and his muster-roll as full as possible, we incline to 
think that the balance of advantage lies on the side of vesting 
this power in one person, and making him directly responsible 
to the authorities, and to them only, for his exercise of it. 

At the same time, we quite allow that the power is an 
invidious one, and might be used tyrannically for a time by a 
violent or ill-conditioned officer, and should be glad if we 
could sce our way to any hopeful change. But none such 
has as yet been suggested. Sir R. Clifton proposes to sub- 
stitute for the commanding officer a ‘ court, to consist of one 
captain, two subaltern officers, and two non-commissioned 
officers or privates of the same corps,” and this proposal is the 
one which such of the Velunteers themselves as desire a change 
in the law seem inclined to favour. But, besides the imminent 
danger of dividing authority in so loose an organization as a 
Volunteer corps, there are the serious questions of how such a 
court is to be elected, what form its proceedings are to take, 
what are to be its powers and privileges, which seem to us, 
we confess, by no means easy to answer. In short, the alter- 
native seems to be, regular courts-martial in a body of civilians 
in time of peace, or the old law, which has worked well, on 
the whole, for the last four years. As at present advised, we 
prefer the latter horn of the dilemma. 

Clause 24 follows the old law again in giving comm 
officers and Lord’s Lieutenant discretion as to forwarding ru 
as to the management of the civil affairs of corps for the Queen's 
approval. It is desired that this discretion should be with- 
drawn, and we understand that the Government hare 
expressed their willingness to comply with this desire. 

We have now exhausted all the objections to the Govern- 
ment Bill which are worthy ef serious comment, but 
we cannot close our remarks without complimenting Lord 
de Grey, and those who have assisted him in preparing 
the measure in question, upon the careful snd workman- | 
like manner in which it has been turned out. Since) 
this article was written we see that the Bill has gone through | 
Committce at one sitting, with very slight modifications, and 
we congratulate the Volunteers on the fact, which has pro- | 
bably saved them from much useless, and some mischievous | 
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agitation. | 








THE PRINCESS MARY'S AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 
HE true fascination of acting to cultivated minds is probably 
the fascination and refreshment of what we may call a change 

of mental dress, All classes know the intellectual stimulus of dress ; 
and to some the practice of dressing for dinner is, we have under- 
stood, a moral rather than a physical habit,—a condition necessary | 
and sine qué non, though not in itself sufficient, of a social attitude 
of spirit. Perhaps, however, this class to which change of dress 
becomes an incident of twofold or even threefold occurrence 
in every diurnal period, has so far exhausted its stimulus that it 
feels almost more profoundly than any other the fascination of 
changing at times something that lies deeper in human life than 
dress,—of essaying, at least, to change the habit of mind as weil. 
Every one understands the sort of halo which envelopes the stage 
to the young, the excitable, and the uneducatel—the dazzling 
glory of dramatic dignity and passion which the grandeur | 
of tragedy or even of imaginary high station sheds round | 
the actor. 


ee} 


We are not sure that this is essentially at all a| 
more vulgar state of mind than that to which we have} 
been alluding. ‘lhis, too, is a sort of intellectual stretching of the | 
nature, a craning of the neck to get a view of life from some | 
other—and, of course, the first effort is towards a so-called —higher 
position, than that to which the aspirant is born. The only differ- 
ence is that while the more vulgar kind of passion for the stage is | 
an ambitious form of restlessness which always craves most | 
the situations and parts it can least understand, the corres- | 
ponding wish in thoroughly cultivated people usually leads 
them to throw themselves into parts which lie quite within their 
intellectual and moral reach, and only involve a sort of voluntary 


limitation of themselves and an elasticity of mental fibre, not 
any unnatural stretching into a region beyond them. The 


change of mental dress which uneducated or half educated 
people desire, happens to be a transfiguration into glorious and 
flowing vestments for the graceful management of which they are 
absolutely incompetent ; and therefore we laugh at the vanity of 
the craving, and call it unreal. But a very similar state of mind 
in cultivated people,—though stripped of its ambitiousness,—we 
regard as the legitimate pleasure in the exercise, if we may so 
speak, of the intellectual muscles, a wholesome enjoyment in the ex- | 


-The acting itself was very much above the average of wh 


| selves, 


| spite of its intrinsic absurdity. 


change of one moral situation and attitude for another acci lentally 
beneath or beyond them. While the characters which allure shop- 
boys and attorneys’ clerks on to the stage are almost always the 
royal, or in some way or other the gorgeous, characters,—i. e., the 
characters which have to make lordly ironical speeches like Mr. 
Vincent Crummles’ * Orff with is ’el,"—so much for Buek- 
ing-ham,”—the dramatic situations which attract the higher 





are almost always those in whi-h the art consists in con- 
tracting instead of stretching the muscles of the mind :—in the 
change given, not by crauing the neck so as to peep into a more 
ous World, but by stvoping it, so as to get a clear view of a 





gorg 
more simple one. 

Something of this kind might have struck any observer of the 
very clever and amusing amateur performance on Monday night 
before the Prince and Princess of Wales at the Bijou Theatre. 
it is called 
professional acting, and we do not know that there was any special 
glory in The cultivated amateur, 
even on such astage as that, has, no doubt, the disadvantage of shy- 


1achieving this much of success. 


nessand a want of practice in managing the voice. But to set on the 
opposite side there is the educated taste which makes the conven- 
tional rant and stage posture-making of the professional actor abso- 
lutely impossible, and the total absence of the sort of audience which 


expects and demands such food. ‘lhe pieces selected,—which were 
all of them, perhaps necessari/y poor, and, except the first, « 


use the smal! 


r eed- 
Iness of 


s! 


Nats] 
reere) 


ingly poor,—we say, perhaps necessarily, b 
the amateur staff probably limited very much the area of selection, 
re, it is true, very little room for this sort of ba taste, 


1e actors been capable of it. But they were not; and 


|it was obvious that all their strength was put forth in the 


opposite direction, and that what they enjoyed most was the 
» undress of the sort of life into which they threw them- 
The second piece, indeed, called ‘Delicate Ground,” was 
a kind of mock sentimental affair, but the point, so far as there 
was one, consisted in making the sentimentalists cover theinselves 
with ridicule, which was very effectually done. The cold ring of 


complete 
c 


| Mrs. Baldock’s sentimental precision in Pauline, and the high- 


strung sheepishness of Mr. Herman Merivale in Alfonse, gave an 
artistic effect to a very weak dialogue and an absolutely inane 
plot, while Captain Cecil Peel's tone of sarcastic worldliness as 


| MW. Sanzfrcid did something to make the part appear possible, in 


But the strength of the actors 
was best seen, not in the weak satiric piece, but in the first, 
which was in itself a lively and perhaps even clever come- 
dietta from German village life, but made very lively and very 


| clever by the actors. It was exceedingly curious tosee the thorough 


enjoyment with which the Hon. Mrs. George Wrottesley threw 
herself into the squat manners of a lively little village flirt. She 


| probably enjoyed those short vulgar repartees, in reply to her un- 


gallant and reluctant lover, uttered as they were in that plump 
form for that time only in her life, much more than the original 
Minnie would have enjoyed them. It must have been almost 
sufficient to repay the royal party for their visit, to hear Mrs. 
Wrottesley’s elocution of the word ‘*Grumps!” and see the pudgy 
little curtsey of impertinence with which she accompanied it. It 
was a refreshment to her whole nature to put aside for once the 
weapon of graceful badinage, and twirl in its place the homely 
mop of village ridicule. Mr. Brandram succeeded almost as well 
in assuming the needlessly humiliated and inferior air of a rather 


| stupidly good lover, who does not dare raise his eyes to his own 


choice. The almost degraded humility and want of dignity 
in the wheelwright were rendered with real art, so that the 
spectator felt almost uncomfortable at the partial want of sense 


}and complete want of self-esteem in his muddled devoted- 


ness. And, in the same piece, Mrs. Baldock’s vacant rendering of 
Louise, as the young woman educated rather above her station, but 
in motherwit not equal to the emergency, was conceived in exactly 
the same spirit. The enjoyment of the performance was the touch 
of plebeianism, the broad blunt features, that the actors gave it. 
Next to the keen enjoyment with which this change of social 
latitude was appreciated by the actors, the most curious thing was, 
as it generally is in such cases, to notice the exceedingly little 
difference between the taste of this ‘brilliant and distinguished 
audience,” as the papers termedit, in jukes, and that of an ordinary 


shilling gallery. ‘the company present, no doubt, would not 


° 
have admired any artificial acting, and would have dis- 
liked any approach to the rant which brings down an 


ordinary pit and gallery. They would be aware that this is an 
altogether false way of expressing strong feeling, but in matters of 
so-called humour we doubt if they are very far in advance of the 


Surrey Theatre. It may indeed be said that there were few 
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of the finer shades of comedy properly so called for them to 
laugh at. The slightly vulgar farce which concluded the per- 
formance, called Little Toddlekins, was full of the most ordinary 
farce jokes, and they all took with amazing and unerring success. 
A dyspeptic old gentleman who describes his symptoms of all- 
overish misery by stroking down his chest and his back as the 
localities of his pains, and whose disease is described by his quack 
doctor as ‘* a chronical complication of epidemical sensations acting 
through the nervous membranes, associated with the diaphanous 
cuticles covering the inner metempsychosis of your periosteum,” 
gave the most profound delight to the “ brilliant and dis- 
tinguished ” audience, and when he stated that he had been 
vaccinated only last week, the noble countenances present 
were as openmouthed in their laughter as the Victoria Theatre 
would have been at that very simple hit. Again, the point of the 
piece is that the clumsy, middle-aged step daughter of the hero, is 
supposed by the young lady whom he is wooing to be a litt! 
in arms, born but a few months previously to the death of his tirst 
wife. And when a pasteboard mannikin is exhibited as a present 
for * little Toddlekins” (the stout lady of fifty above mentioned), 
and the string which jerks his legs upwards is pullel, inex- 
tinguishable laughter shook the Bijou Theatre. 

Oa the whole, the striking fact in this aristocratic performauce 
was the sincere pleasure with which the whole company, both 
actors and audience, threw themselves back into the common 
places of life, commonly supposed to be beneath their own. It 
realized afresh the truth that the polish of aristocratic society is 
most efficient in rubbing off the vague idealisms of the lower social 
grades. ‘There are many dreams for an aspirant to lose and but 
few dreams to realiz2 in that elevated atmosphere; and when 
those who breathe it have once learnt to lay aside entirely the 
fancy that elevated station is any stimulus either to the intellect or 
the heart, they differ only from the class below them by defining their 
thoughts and purposes more clearly, and standing partially above the 
frequent mists of false conception and false shame to which aspiring 
classes are so much more liable. At the same time, though the ex- 


e baby 


change of social costume between the lower and the aristocratic | 
classes always results to the advantage of the latter,—the moral cos- | 


tume of the half-educated or uneducated class hanging much more 
comfortably on the aristocracy than the grander costume does 
on the lower class,—is it not rather because it involves the less 
real effort of the two? The common-place passion for theatrical 
grandeur is a sort of faint attempt to try its wings in a higher 
region,—to experience thought and feeling on a grander scale. 
It would be a fairer test of the aristocratic amateurs, if they 
also ventured to try the impersonation of a scale of life, not 
above in rank, but in breadth and intellectual power higher than 
their own, such as the great dramatic poets have delineated. 
It is possible enough that in that attempt they might fail even 
more than the common professional actors, who may often know 
more of the actual realities of life, and the passions which great 
poets depict, than their more refined and cultivated superiors. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
HERE is nothing more illustrative of the growth of the social 
life of England than the system of weights and measures now 


in use. It is a huge tree, which has developed itself in the open | 


air, under sunshine, wind, and rain, untouched by the scissors of 
art, and unbaissed by scientific culture. Nearly all the sovereigns 
and parliaments of Great Britain, from the Conquest to the 
present time, have tried to regulate and adjust this multiform 


produce of ages ; but it ever escaped their grasp, rewarding all | 


attempis to create uniformity by shooting up in more luxurious 


disorder. It was enacted in Magna Charta that, ‘‘ there shall be | 


through our realm one weight and one measure,” and the injune- 
tion was repeated by royal and legislative edicts innumerable 
with the only ultimate effect that there are now at least a hun- 
dred different weights and measures. Every county, nay, every 
town and village in England, is happy in its particular standards 
of weight, capacity, and length. Slight difference in the latitude 
and longitude of a place will decide whether the measure called 
a bushel shall consist of 168 pounds, or 73 pounds, or 80 pounds, 
or 70 pounds, or 63 pounds, or only 60 pounds. 
universal article of consumption, wheat, is sold by the bushel of 
eight gallons at Saltash, in Cornwall, and of twenty stones 
at Dundalk, in Leinster ; it is sold, in towns near to each other, 
by the load of five quarters, by the load of five bushels, and by 
the load of three bushels ; by the load of 488 quarts at Stowmarket, 
in Suffolk, and of 144 quarts at Ulverston, in Lancashire. It is 
quite doubtful whether a so-called hundredweight shall contain 


The most 


| at Belfast is 120 pounds; while at Cork it is 112 pounds. The 
most popular of all measurements, the bushel, is fluctuating 


five quarters in some places to 488 pounds in others, the quarter 
itself being an unsettled quantity, varying no less than from 60 
} 


iron 


y, var 
pounds to 480. Nor is it even settled what is meant by a mile. 
The English mile is 1,760 yards; the Scotch mile is one English 
mile and 217 yards; and the Ivish mile is one English mile and 480 
yards, As to the smaller standards of weight and length used in 
trale and commeres, they are almost endlessly diversified. A 





grocer subdivides his pounds by 16; a goldsmith by 12, 20, and 
24; and an apothecary by 12, 8, 3, and 20. Again, a firkin of 
butter is 66 pounds, and a firkin of soap 64 pounds; while a bar- 
rel of soap is 256 pounds, but a barrel of gunpowder only 112 
pounds. A sack of flour is 20 stone, and a sack of coal 14 stone, 
or 224 pounds. But the little matter as to what the tera ‘* stone” 
means is not at all settle 4 for a stone of butcher's meat or fish is 
8 pounds, a stone of cheese 16 pounds, a stone of glass five pounds, 


an 


almost as many different wei 





a stone of hemp 32 pounds. In sum total, there seem to be 

‘hts and measures in this country as 
there are towns and villages and articles of commerce. It is the 
quintessence? of individualism and __ self-government—enough, 
probably, to satisfy even Lord Stanley. 

The history of the efforts made by successive governments, 
for the last six hundred years and more, to bring order and uni- 
formity into this state of things is as curious as amusing. In 
the long struggle of central authorities with the spirit of indivi- 
dualism, the latter invariably ended by getting the upper hand, 
and not only defeated the objects of the former, but turned 
them in the very opposite direction. Scores of parliamentary com- 
missions deliberated on the vexed question of weights and measures, 
aud nearly every one finished the business by adding a few more to 
the multifarious standards already existing, instead of subtracting 
therefrom. ‘The standards of measure and weight adopted by the 
people were always taken either from some part of the human body, 
such as the foot, the length of the arm, and the span of the hand, 

| or from some natural objects, such as a barleycorn, or other kind 
of grain. But the early English sovereigns ordered the adoption of 
the yard, supposed to be founded upon the breadth of the chest of 
| our burly Anglo-Saxon ancestors. ‘lhe yard continued till the reign 
| of Henry VII., when the ell, being a vard and a quarter, or 45 inches, 
was introduced by the trading Flemings and the merchants of the 
Hanse ‘Towns. Subsequently, however, Queen Elizabeth brought 
the old English yard back to its post of honour, and had an im- 
perial standard yard made of metal, and safely deposited in the 
‘Tower. After that, a series of parliamentary commissions began 
legislating upon the subject, increasing a hundredfold the con- 
'fusion. Every generation saw a new standard springing up, based 





on the ever-changing size of barleycorns, or human feet and hands, 
and the ever changeable state of human minds. Finally, by an 
Act passed in 1841, the Legislature annihilated all preceding 
legislations, abolished al! natural standards of hands and feet and 
| chest, and recommended reference to certain pieces of metal 
“enclosed in a case, hermetically sealed and embedded within the 
masonry of some public building, the place to be pointed out by 
a conspicuous inscription on the outside, and not to be disturbed 
| without the sanction of an Act of Parliament.” But the standard 
pieces, and the masonry, and the conspicuous inscription were never 
made; new parliamentary commissions took up the work of the 
old ones, changing it entirely ; and so the thing has gone on till 
| the present moment, the last ‘select committee appointed to con- 
sider the practicability of adopting a simple and uniform system 
of weiglits and measures” having been nominated as recently as 
| the month of May, 1862. The labours of this youngest-born 
of select committees have been, of course, severe; and the 
evidence gathered in eighteen sittings was presented to the 
public in the shape of a tremendous blue-book of three hun- 
| dred pages. It is about the fifteenth blue-book of the kind 
issued, and in whatever else parliamentary commissions may have 
| been deficient, the literature of weights and measures which they 
have produced certainly weighs and measures something by this 


time. 

In France, too, the confusion in weights and measures was 
great before the Revolution, but the Constituent Assembly of 1789 
carried through a radical reform, as far as legislation was concerned, 
in the shortest possible time. ‘The demand for uniformity being 


| universally acknowledged, the Assembly, without further ado, re- 


solved to apply a remedy, and for this purpose requested the 
Academy of Sciences to nominate a number of learned men who 
should settle the matter. They appointed five, among them the 
famous trio Lagrange, Condorcet, and Laplace, and their report was 


120 pounds or 112 pounds. By custom, a hundredweight of pork ! laid before the Legi-lature at the end of a few months. The unit 
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of length upon which they fixed was the ten-millionth part of the | very justly observed by Mr. Drinkwater Bethune, one of the 
quadrant, or fourth of the meridian of the earth, which measure they | parliamentary commissioners in 1841, that it is much easier to 
proposed to call a metre, deducing therefrom, upwards and down- | change values than to change names; and Mr. Quincey Adams 
wards, on the decimal system, all other standards of length, weight, | made the same remark while inquiring into the decimal 
and capacity. The scheme was beautiful in theory, and irreproach- | system for introducing it into the United States. The great 
able from the philosophical point of view ; and though it was well | repugnance of the French people, for more than twenty years, 
known that its practical execution would be productive of many to adopt the new law of weights and measures, was not so 
unwelcome changes and much monetary embarrassment, the ; much owing to the alteration in values and quantities, but te that 
Assembly at once adopted it, postponing, however, the operation of | of names, which fact is abundantly proved by the whole litera- 
the law for some years. Meanwhile, steps were taken to diffuse | ture on the subject published during the period from 1794 to 
information on the subject; an immense quantity of tables and | 1812. But if the French did not like the long words “ hecto- 





books were issued at nominal prices for the instruction of the | metre,” “ kilometre,” “* myriametre,” ‘‘ decimetre,” and so forth, as 
general public, and everything was done to prepare the people for 
the coming change in the traffic of every-day life. A request had 
been previously sent to the English Government to co-operate in 
the great work, so as to bring about an international uniformity 
of weights and measures; but the invitation was declined with 
thanks on this side of the Channel. ‘The French people them- 
selves did not seem to admire the metric system at all in the com- 
mencement, and it took along time before it found favour, par- 
ticularly with the lower classes. The law came into force on the 
Ist of July, 1794; but so great was the resistance against it, even 
at the end of eighteen years, that the Emperor Napoleon found it 


| denominating measures, and the words, * kilogramme,” * kilolitre,” 


| &e., as describing weights, the English can far less be expected toadopt 
them with anything like goodwill. Even in France many of the 
old names of weights and measures are still in daily use, although, 
as already said, the new system has been completely adopted. 
What would seem, therefore, most reasonable, is that before intro- 
| ducing metres and kilometres into this country, as proposed by the 
| last parliamentary commission, some idiomatic nomenclature should 
be settled and fixed upon, ready to be bestowed upon the strangers 
from abroad. The metric system, according to the select com- 


DS ° : ° 
| mittee, must inevitably come upon us, for the simple reason that 





necessary to agree to a thorough change of the system at a moment | our present non-system has become cumbrous and inconvenient, 
when a widely popular measure was required of him. On the 12th of | and that, as it would be unwise and almost impossible to invent a 
February, 1812, His Majesty issued a decree which virtually super- | new one, all that remains is to adopt the system already in use over 
seded the law of the Constituent Assembly, and authorized in all | the greater part of Europe. “The metric system is ready made to 
retail transactions the use of the eighth, the sixteenth, and the fourth | our hands,” is the sum total of parliamentary recommendations, 
as divisors, and also the old standard of weights and measures which | which is undoubtedly true. But it is equally so that the Greco- 
were still in use throughout France. ‘There were, therefore, Gallic names of the new system are by no means ready made to 
now two systems of weights and measures legally established in | our tongues, and before gaining naturalization will have to go 
France; and the two were used side by side for a quarter of through the old Anglo-Saxon mill. 
a century, with the result that the philosophic metric system | 
gradually got the upper hand, driving the old practical one out 
of the field. The victory of science over habit and custom 
having thus been satisfactorily established, King Louis Philippe, 
in 1837, passed another law, repealing that of 1812, and rendering 





THE ENGLISH BURIAL SERVICE AND THE 
BISHOPS. 
HE English Burial Service is the record of an age, or ages, 
so immeasureably deeper and richer in theological insight 





it penal, not only to use the old system, but even to keep the old 
weights and measures in shops, warehouses, or offices. Since then 
the system of Laplace and Condorcet has had all its own way, and 
at the present moment no other is known, even in the remotest 
districts of France. Most of the Continental countries, among 


| than the present, that the generation of to-day cannot understand 
| the spirit or follow the movement of its thought. The proposal 
| which has been made with such general applause in the House of 
| Lords to clip it to suit the scruples of men who have made up their 


| minds, that whether God wills to save or condemn, they at least 


them Belgium, Holland, Sardinia, ‘Tuscany, Spain, Portugal, | will not sanction the least ray of hope for the dying criminal, 
Switzerland, and Greece, have also adopted the metric system, and | seems to us simply monstrous. It springs not so much from 
Russia is preparing to do the same. The Teutonic States of | narrowness of heart as from utter incapacity to catch the drift of 
rs a and with oe Gr = 2 page po as yet with- the whole service,—a service which bases nothing whatever either 
stood the voice of science, and kept to habit and custom. It is an | of prayer, or pain, or hope, on the individual facts of the life just 
. : ag Seoed ee 7 : . 
exemplification of the whole growth of Teutonic life—abhorring ended in death, but bases everything on the universal human 
violence, and adhering to the slow development of time and | relation revealed by Christ as eternally subsisting between man 
nature. }and God. If we are to turn the service into a computation of 
The parliamentary commission which discussed during last | jndiyidual chances, instead of thus simply reciting the great divine 
session the whole question of weights and measures decided | acts on which all human trust is based,—if the Church is to 
that England, too, shall accept the metric system; but, under | sanction the interpolation of petty guesses at God's personal 
this proviso, ‘that no compulsory measures shall be resorted | judgments by the mind of the officiating priest, it would be better 
to until they are sanctioned by the general conviction of the | to expunge the whole service, and permit it to be replaced by those 
=, io ~~ = the — it - rye 8ey that a | individualizing ‘ addresses ” a =— Phonan of ~ 
epartment o! eights and Measures” be establis in con- | occasion” which many of the Christian dissenting ies so muc 
= _ the a of Trade, entrusted with the conservation | prefer to the blended calm and passion,—passion we mean, in the 
and verification of the standards, as well as the duty of making | sense in which we speak of Christ’s passion—of the Church 
the metric system known to the public. To aid in this object,) Burial Service. Otherwise, its mutilation can answer no end except 
the Committee of Council of Education shall order the metric | the defacement of the greatest monument of Christian faith which 
system to be taught in all the schools receiving Government the centuries of Roman Catholic Christianity had preserved for us, 
grants; and it shall furthermore be included in papers of and which took a form still more exalted when it was recast in 
competitive examinations for the civil service. Lastly, Govern-| the nervous and ennobling language expressly prepare, as it were, 
ment shall sanction the use of the metric system in the levying of | by the great era of the Reformation, for the translation of the Latin 
the Customs’ duties; shall publish the statistics of income and | Breviary as well as of the Greek and Hebrew Bible. 
expenditure in terms of the metric system, and shall interdict the} No one can enter profoundly into the meaning of our Burial 
employment of any other weights and measures but the metric and Service who looks at it as glancing in any way at the career of the 
imperial, “ until the metric has been generally adopted.” All these | person whose body is committed to the ground. It is a service 
recommendations of the select committee are evidently based on | that deals with the mortality of Man, that treats death as the 
the experience gained by the introduction of the decimal system | universal human lot, that brings out into strong light both the 
in France, in the two periods of 1794 to 1812, and 1812 to 1837. universal anguish of that lot and the universal signs of divine love 
The fear of entering the road of compulsory legislation is visible| which are to support man in that anguish, but that carefully 
in every one of the revolutions, and goes to the extent of leaving | avoids every sort of anticipation of thespecial judgment on individual 








even to the public the duty of giving names to the new weights 
and measures. On the important question whether the new stan- 
dards of measurement which are henceforth to be in legal use, side 
by side with the old ones, shall be denominated by the Greco- 
French terms in use among our Gallic neighbours, or be described 
in good English words, the select committee is absolutely mute. 
Yet it is in this that lies the real difficulty of the matter. It was 


lives. It is not only by far the greatest of the Church Services, 
| but adds something of infinite value to the literature of divine 
inspiration,—blending and alternating the promises of the Ever- 
lasting Word with the cries of human misery in a dialogue of such 
| power and passion as adds a new meaning to the intimate union 

between divine peace and human suffering, a new glimpse into 

the mystery of divine wealth incarnate in human want. A service 
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which in its very first sentence meets the blank fact of death with 
an appeal to the most majestic words ever uttered on the earth, 
‘* T am the Resurrection and the Life,”—words which have oftener 
quickened the intellectual paralysis of man into a capacity for be- 
lieving the Incarnation which they declare, than all the force of | 
reason and miracle combined,—a service which founds every hope 
it presents on this basis, and then, resting upon this foundation, 
does not shrink from facing the full stream of human misery, or 
the full wretchedness of human poverty,—which forces on our atten- 
tion that we “ brought nothing into this world, and can carry nothing | 
out” except, indeed, the liability to such speechless and | 
bewildered agony of mind as God alone could inflict, or teach | 
human lips to utter, or heal—a service which pours out a sense of 
desolation so profound that it would prostrate the failing spirit, | 
did it not cast it at the feet of that «‘ Lord most holy, God most 

mighty, that holy and most merciful Saviour,” who can save | 
from the bitter pains of eternal death,—such a service as this | 
could not by any possibility propose to encourage the formation | 
of probable opinions as to the individual issues of God's jus-| 
tice. It speaks to mortal Man not to men, and treats him whose 
life is brought to a close simply as one who had shared the 
universal sorrows, the universal promises, and the universal 
hopes of the human lot. 

But the objection made to the service as used after the death 
of “‘ unrepentant” criminals is supposed to lie in the concluding 
prayers. The Lord Chancellor and several of the lay peers 
seemed to imagine that the words “sure and certain hope of 
the resurrection to eternal life through our Lord Jesus Christ” 
are applied in the service to the individual case of him whose 
remains are consigned to the tomb. Nothing could prove better the 
absolute failure to understand the drift of the service which 
characterized the discussion. ‘The whole tenour of the passage is 
inconsistent with such a construction, and can have but one mean- 
ing, which meaning does not even approach the determination of 
any given person’s fate. Lord Ebury quoted, with apparent 
displeasure, the words, ‘* We give thee hearty thanks for that it hath 
pleased thee to deliver this our brother out of the miseries of this 
sinful world,”—a sentence which might, indeed, possibly be thought 
overstrained by some, when applied to noble and lamented minds, 
but seems applicable, if ever sentence did, to the wretched cases of 
moral shipwreck. It might be said, perhaps, by the devotees of the 
theory that in the great majority of human cases the divine 
love is doomed to everlasting failure, that it is impossible in the 
case of evil men to be thankful for the crisis which puts a 
final term to the time of hope and trial. Still, we can scarcely 
think that even the most ardent advocate of reprobation can refuse 
to be heartily thankful for anything that he really recognizes as the 
act of God, especially as he usually leaves more scope for the arbi- 
trary and inscrutable fiat of the Divine Judge at the last moment, 
and quite irrespectively of human good or evil, than any other 
theorist. It seems to us that those who do not believe that God 
has abdicated all power to save beyond the tomb, must feel a 
peculiar depth in this passage as applied to notoriously evil men ; 
and that those who do, can thank God fer their release at least as 
well as they can thank Him for the gospel of the damnation of 
the majority. There remains the grand objection that in the final 
prayer of the service the priest has to pray to God “‘ to raise us from 
the death of sin into the life of righteousness, that when we shall 
depart this life we may rest in Christ, as our hope is this our brother 
doth,”"—a passage held to be insincere when applied to those who | 
have died in what is called “notorious sin.” We should 
have thought that the way in which the hope is intro- 
duced, the anxiety to found it on the exertion of a vic- 
torious divine power, not on the purity of a human life,—would 
have justified even the most bigoted in using the poor word “ hope.” 
Can any human being venture to deny the possibility that God, 
who sees the history of temptation and motive, might raise up even 
the worst apparent criminal at the latest moment “from the death 
of sin to the life of righteousness?” If not, even the gloomiest 
fanatic might conscientiously use a phrase which the earthly physi- 
cian applies proverbially in the most fatal hour of the most des- 
perate case of human disease—“ while there is life there is hope,” 
he says,—and will any one venture to say that what is possible 
with man is impossible with God ?—which we take to be the 
essential idea of the wish to be rid of this objectionable “ hope.” 
The prayer carefully founds the “* hope” it expresses on the infinite 
power of God to raise man out of sin,—and does so} 
on purpose to avoid all the terrible casuistry of human | 
judgments. Those who believe, with the extreme Calvinists, | 
that all shades of human good and evil are nearly equal in the | 

vine sight,—that it is the will of God and not of man which ! 





makes the difference,—have certainly no right to stumble at a 
hope which is referred to the former and not to the latter cause ; 
while the Arminian, who takes more account of human freedom, 
will never be disposed to shut out of view our incapacity to run 
back through that long chain of the antecedents of guilt which so 
often fastens the responsibility of one man’s crime on others in 
times long gone by. In short, the service properly interpreted 
does not even seek to balance any man’s life in the scales of divine 
justice, but bases this one faint whisper of hope on the general 
power and will of God to raise the human spirit “from the death 
of sin to the life of righteousness.” 

It is rarely, indeed, that we feel inclined to oppose any con- 
cession to the scruples of conscientious clergymen. But when we 
consider that the scruples entertained about the Athanasian 
anathema are always waved aside,—that a clergyman who hesitates 
to express not merely gloomy fears but ‘gloomy certainties 
has no choice but to resign,—when we note further that the Bishops 
themselves almost unanimously pressed Dr. Colenso to resign, 
because he could not honestly use one phrase in the Baptismal 
Service which assumes the passage through the Red Sea,—it seems 
as if the only scruples that are to be respected are the scruples 
which find a rock of offence in the divine charity. No one feels 
any sympathy with a clergyman who hesitates to believe in the 
infinite rage of divine damnation; but if any man declines to 
think that ‘‘ with God all things are possible,’ if any man says, 
“I defy God Himself to save that man,”—the whole spirit of the 
English liturgy is to be altered to meet his views! We protest 
vehemently against such unequal balances. The discretionary 
permission to omit these words in special cases, which the Bishops 
seem inclined to allow, would be infinitely worse, however, than any 
alteration,—as it would habituate the clergy to the worst of all 
practices—the practice of judging for themselves the moral condition 
of their parishioners’ souls. We hold that no change at all is 
desirable. But if any change be made, it must be absolute for all, 
not in any degree discretionary,—and no change can be made which 
will not mutilate the noblest of all our services, and make it a less 
complete expression of the power of Chiat over both guilt and the 
grave. 

THE MEANING OF THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 
[From our Special CORRESPONDENT. ] 
June 3, 1863. 
Tue following are the political results of the last electoral contest 
in France :— 

The defeat of the Government in Paris has been complete, over- 
whelming. The victory of the Government, however objectionable 
the means resorted to in order to secure it, has been hardly less 
complete, hardly less overwhelming in the provinces. ‘The strength 
of the Republican party, wherever there was fair play, has shone 
forth with matchless splendour. The attempt of the Orleanists to 
re-enter the lists has proved a total failure. Let us look first at 
the results of the strife in Paris. There eight districts out of nine 
have returned Republican candidates, i.e., MM. Havin, Emile Olli- 
vier, Picard, Jules Favre, Guéroult, Darimon, Jules Simon, and Pel- 
letan. As to M. Thiers, who has been elected by the second 
circumscription, there is not the slightest doubt that he owes 
his election to the fact of his having been adopted by a section 
of the Republican party, whose sole motive for supporting him was 
the revolutionary character imparted to his candidateship by the 
frantic and most foolish denunciations of M. de Persigny. But 
even this unexpected support could not bring him more than 
11,120 votes, a rather insignificant triumph, indeed, if compared 
to those achieved by the Republican candidates, with the exception 
of M. Guéroult, who, having incurred the suspicion of not being 
quite as Republican as he professed to be, did not poll above 11,098 
votes, whilst M. Emile Ollivier obtained 18,151 votes, M. Picard, 
17,044; M. Jules Favre, 18,741; M. Darimon, 18,192; M. Jules 
Simon, 17,804; M. Pelletan, 12,295. 

The figures, showing the comparative force of the various parties 
in Paris, are characteristic. ‘Taking the whole of the votes—that 
is, those given to MM. Jouvenel, Cantagrel, and Joseph Blanc, 
Republican candidates, to MM. ‘Thiers, De la Boulaye, and 
Prévost-Paradol, Orleanist candidates; to M. Cochin, a Clerical 
candidate, and to the nine Governmeut nominees, we find that 








Paris gave— 

To the Republicans ... 0... w+ + . 131,204 votes. 
To the Orleanists.... 13,204 ,, 
To the Clericals See a 
To the Empire ... 0... eee eee cee one 2, 100 ,, 


Nor do these figures, telling as they are, convey an adequate 
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idea of the irresistible prevalence of the Republican party in Paris, | Government, to the meaner impulses of mankind ; to men’s selfish 
for it must be borne in mind that amongst them the abstainers | interests and selfish fears; in vain did M. Hausmann remind the 
from public life muster as strong as ever, not from a feeling of | Parisian electors of the stormy days of oratorical struggles, ‘* when 
political unconcern—far from it—but because, in their opinion, to the mere announcement of a Ministerial crisis would paralyze 
take the oath is both morally and practically wrong-——morally, by | business for a fortuight ;” in vain did M. de Persigny warn them 
making the success of what they hold to be just and true depend | against jeopardizing the principle of property by the election of 
upon a lie; practically, by “ legalizing” the Empire. It is their | * lawyers and journalists.” Paris was determined to show that 
unshakeable conviction that if the Empire, after so many years | the aspirations of the French people were not all confined to the 
of undisputel sway, is still universally considered as some- | love of military distinction, still less to the worship of the ledger 
thing “provisional, which cannot last,” the reason is, that | and the cash-box; and the answer of Paris to M. de Persigny was 
it has been, so to speak, outlawed by all men of high intellect and | the election of eight Republicans out of nine candidates. 

unsullied honour. A ship may perish from want of ballast, to use| It is very well for the Tory press of this country to protest 
M. de Morny’s language ; and he must be a short-sighted states- | beforehand against any attempt toascribe to the elections of Paris a 
man who is unable to perceive the truth of this most profound | revolutionary character. The namesof the elect speak for themselves. 
political axiom :—“ On ne s’appuie que sur ce qui résiste.” Sotae | The watchword of the Opposition was no other, and could, under 
legal resisting force to lean upon is just what the Empire is in | the circumstances, be no other than liberty. But every one knew that 
need of, although its chief abettors do not see it, and this is the | the word /iserty does not mean for M. de Montalembert what it 
kind of support which its most consistent, upright, and determined | means for M. Jules Favre or M. Eugtne Pelletan. Now, so far 
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Opponents are unwilling to bestow upon the man of the 2nd of 
December. However, it so happens that out of 286,172 regis- 
tered electors in Paris, not more than 206,539 have gone to the | 
poll. 79,633 electors, most of whom are Republicans, have conse- 
quently adhered to the policy of abstention—a circumstance well 
calculated to bring out into strong relief the immense preponder- 
ance of the Republican party in Paris—the head and the heart of 
France. , 

Now for the provinces. There, the Government was fully ex- 
pected to come off the conqueror, through an unscrupulous manage- 
ment of universal suffrage, through terror, through bribery, 
through frauds of every possible description. And such has been 
the case. But whilst, even there, the Republicans of some note who 
chose to stand have succeeded, it has been the misfortune of the 
most renowned Orleanist leaders miserably to fail. At Lyons, M. 
Hénon, one of the jive, has been re-elected ; Marseilles has returned 
M. Marie, formerly a member of the Provisional Government ; at 
Bordeaux, the election of M. Lavertujon, the editor of the Re- 
publican paper La Gironde, is said to be safe. How is it, then, 
that the sanguine anticipations indulged in by the Orleanist party 
have been so signally baffled? How is it that so eminent a man 
as M. Odilon Barrot could hardly get 6,365 votes at Stras- 
bourg, against 21,353 given to the Government candidate ; 
and that M. Thiers failed both at Aix and Valenciennes; 
and that M. Dufaure failed also in two circumscriptions of the 
Charente inféricure; and that his great eloquence, his honourable 
character, his enlightened liberalism, were not enough to secure 
his victory at Bordeaux over the Republican candidate ; and that 
neither M. de Montalembert nor M. Passy nor M. Saint-Mare 
Girardin, nor MM. Jules and Ferdinard de Lasteyrie nor M. 
Gustave de Beaumont, nor M. Prévost-Paradol, could cut their 
way to the “ Corps Législatif ?” 

It is but fair to state at once that never was the system of 
official canvassing carried so far; that never was the polling in the 
provinces so unfairly conducted. The circular of M. de Persigny 
to the prefects, giving the right to postpone, when found con- 
venient, the opening of the ballot-box till the morning of 
the third day, in violation of the law, and obviously for 
the purpose of enabling the mayors to tamper with the 
ballot-box during the night between the second and the third 
day, speaks volumes about the gross electoral frauds practised 
all over France. Intimidation, too, was rampant. Even in 
Paris, at some voting places, a detachment of soldiers was seen 
stationed in the courtyard. The Marquis d’Andelarre, a discarded 
Imperialist, and M. Flocquet, a staunch Republican, were equally 
threatened with prosecution for having manfully denounced the 
unlawful practices of the “administration.” So intolerably was 
M. Plichon har assed by the sub-prefects of Hazebrouck and 
Dunkerque, that he wrote at last to the former, ‘‘ Were you not 
screened by those in power, I would bring an action against you ; ” 
and to the latter, ‘I volunteer to give a faithful account of any 
step of mine, in order to spare your agents the performance of 
a part of which they themselves feel ashamed.” 

The Orleanist party have, nevertheless, played on this occasion a 
losing game. ‘They thought too much of the random noise made 
by a few newspapers, too much of the power of their own names 
and their own circulars. They fancied that this was the time for legal 
agitation and Parliamentary fighting. Not so. As regards France at 
large, the agitation, as I said in my lastletter—and the event bears 
out my appreciation—was merely artificial and external. Paris alone 
showed that it had lost none of its lofty aspirations, and 
that under the icy surface the stream had flowed uninterrupted. 








Tn vain did the Empire appeal, after the fashion of Louis Philippe’s 


from enlisting the sympathies of the Parisian electors, M. de 
Montalembert and his friends did not even dream of standing for 
the capital, where M. Thiers, in reality, was elected by M. de 
Persigny. 

A circumstance worth noticing is, that M. Havin’s ‘conduct 
having betrayed something like a leaning towards a policy of con- 
stitutional compromise, Joseph Blanc, a journeyman printer, was 
prevailed upon to stand against the editor of the Siec/e by many 
of his own class; and, although this candidature was started far 
too late for having any serious chance of success, its meaning as a 
protest and a symptom is unmistakable. 

Another circumstance which shows in what light people 
are led to view the electoral triumph of Paris is, that M. 
de Persigny is now called M. de Persignac, by allusion 
to the celebrated M. de Polignac. Frivolous as indications of this 
sort may appear, they are not to be overlooked by those who are 
acquainted with the habit and temper of the French mind. 

What will, henceforth, Napoleon do ? 

That the tide of Parliamentary opposition has swollen more than 
seemed desirable at the ‘Tuileries is patent. Nine Opposition 
members have been returned by Paris, fifteen by the provinces, 
and, among the latter, M. Berryer and M. Marie. M. de Morny 
will have, consequently, to silence, if he be so pleased, twenty-four 
opponents instead of five. But the importance of what has just 
occurred does not lie that way. Paris is France, and Paris 
stands up against the Empire; this is the thing to be pon- 
dered. Will the Emperor try what a constitutional empire 
could do, by repealing the Loi de Sireté Générale, by can- 
celling the abominable system of warnings, by unmuzzling 
thepress, by proclaiming individual liberty inviolable? But the 
past of the Empire and the nature of the entourage make it a 
question of uncommon difficulty and great danger to confront 
discussion. Will a diversion to the craving for liberty be attempted 
by a popular war—a war in favour of Poland, for example? But 
the unforeseen resistance of the Mexicans has rendered it impossible 
to sue for peace in those quarters without running the risk of 
maddening the army, and the fighting in Mexico must be over be- 
fore the fighting for Poland commences. Besides, a new channel 
has just been opened to public expectations. The trick of a diver- 
sion could no longer be played off without raising suspicion and 
damping military enthusiasm. What would have been two months 
ago aclever device—a bold stroke—a remarkable piece of states- 
manship—is hardly feasible at present, and would be fraught with 
perils. The golden opportunity has been missed. 

The prospects of the Empire have darkened singularly, no doubt 
of it. A FREEMAN. 





GENERAL HOOKER AND THE WAR. 
[From our SpecraL CoRRESPONDENT. | 
New York, May 19, 1863. 
Srxce my last letter another campaign in Virginia has begun and 
ended. You may not, but I do, remember, and with some abatement 
of my conceit of possessing, in however small a modicum, the gift 
of prophecy, that I said when “ Fighting Joe I Tooker ” crossed the 
Rappahannock there would be a Union victory gained or a Union 
army lost. You know already how it turned out. It is not worth 
while to attempt to put any fine point upon it whatever. “Joe” 
was whipped. We don’t put it quite so bluntly as that here in our 
public communications, but when writing for a foreign newspaper 
one has the inestimable privilege of speaking the truth. The 
crossing of the Rappahannock was a masterly movement un- 
doubtedly. It showed generalship, and strategy, and energy in 
the commander ; discipline, endurance, and courage in the troops. 
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Its first success should have been followed by victory ; but it wasn’t. 
The Army of the Potomac was placed in a position where, as its 
General said, it could compel the enemy to fight a decisive battle 
on a field of his own choosing, or be driven into ignominious flight. 
But he didn’t do either one or the other. The enemy preferred to 
begin the battle on ground not of Hooker's choosing, and attacking 
him on the right wing, and not the centre, saw fit to scatter it. 
It happened then, in the change of lines, that it was Hooker, and 
not Lee, who had to fight on ground of the enemy's choosing, or 
take to ignominious flight. He preferred flight ; and finished the 
campaign by regaining his old camp, with a loss of from 18,000 to 
20,000 men in killed and wounded. ‘This will be the record of 
inexorable history. Why seck to conceal it? Neither man nor 
nation ever yet escaped a danger or gained security from past 
reverse by blinking and winking at it. We were beaten— 
thoroughly and shamefully beaten—and better for us if we look 
the fact straight in the face. 














3ut why were we beaten? Because our cause is a bad one, and 
that of the-South is good? Because Southern men are brave, and 
Northern men are cowards? Because Lee’s army outnumbers the 


Army of the Potomac? Or because it is, in any sense, a better | 


army? For none of these reasons. We need not go so far for an 
explanation. It is nearer home. Of the troops actually engaged, 
they were probably in numbers about man toman. The losses on 
their side no doubt exceeded ours, and our men, therefore, fought 
at least as well as theirs, in a cause they know to be a holy one, 
and for which they were ready to lay down their lives. Why, then, 
was it that it was Lee who stood his ground and Hooker that fled ? 
It is the difference simply between Lee and Hooker. ‘“ Fighting 
Joe” was first outgeneralled. The flank movement made by 
** Stonewall” Jackson Hooker was not soldier enough either to 
foresee or prevent. Repulsed at the outset, and his plans dis- 
arranged, he had neither the mental nor moral resources to repair 
his error, but wanted the courage and determination to push on to 
success, notwithstanding this unexpected disaster. The General 
who has shown himself always a brave and skilful commander at the 
head of a corps, lost heart and head when the chief responsibility 
rested on his shoulders, and he contemplated the possibility of total 
defeat. He sunk, not rose, at unexpected difficulties, With a 
single exception, all his corps commanders were confident of success, 
notwithstanding the reverses of the two day's fighting, and eager to 
continue it. Not a man of the rank and file but would have come 
up to his work, on the third day, with the same spirit and energy 
with which they had forded streams up to their necks to be led 
against the enemy. It was Hooker who failed, not the army. He 
had contemplated an easy victory, and counted upon no disaster. 
When he met it, his army was to back out of it, not fight through 
it. He made prudence his counsellor when he should have called 
in courage. Had he been second in command and ordered to 
rescue Sedgewick, who was left to fight the overwhelming force of 
Lee’s main army with 20,000 men, he would have rescued him. 
Had he been ordered to cut off Jackson he would have done so, 
when a skilful general would first have annihilated Lee and then 
Jackson. But, disheartened and depressed with the weight of 
chief command, he seems to have contemplated only the disastrous 
result should his own army be dispersed or compelled to surrender, 
and the way left open to Washington for the rebels. He saved 
his army, and put the river again between it and the enemy, when, 
had he possessed that higher courage which can dare more than 
face the cannon’s mouth, he would have opened the road to Rich- 
mond by the utter defeat of Lee. He had men enough to do this, 
for he more than twice outnumbered him, and two-thirds of this 
force were not once under fire. We lost the day for want of 
generalship. 

Had General Hooker defeated Lee, as unquestionably he might, 
and ought to have done, it would have broken the back of the 
rebellion. The rebels have no other such army as that now in 
Virginia, nor can they raise another. A rebel prisoner who looked, 
a few days ago, upon our thronged streets on the occasion of the 
reception of a regiment returned from the field, exclaimed, ‘* where 
do all these men come from? ‘There are no men in the Southern 
cities.” It is true; the Southern white men are all in the army, 
and no conscription can raise another. The rebellion, had Lee 
been defeated, or compelled to surrender, would have dwindled 
into a mere guerilla warfare. Deep, therefore, as the disappoint- 
ment of the North is at Hooker's failure, it has abated in no 
degree the northern courage and determination. There is still 
much faith in Hooker, and people, like President, trust that in his 
next movement he will redeem the errors—so far as they recognize 
any—of the last. If not, public opinion will right itself, and in 
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‘the end, as in the case of M’Clellan, the Government will follow 


the judgment of the people. 
Though the reverse in Virginia has not disheartened us, we 
have news from the south-west that is full of encouragement. 
Grant has taken the town of Jackson in Mississippi, a place of im- 
portance as the nucleus of the railroads of that country, thereby 
cutting off the beleaguered forces of Vicksburg, not only from 
all succour, but from all supplies. Vicksburg is thus sur- 
rounded, and cannot long hold out, unless some unforeseen com- 
| bination of circumstances shall relieve it. To the southward, the 
| country is stripped of everything. Colonel Grierson has recently 
_made a brilliant raid through several hundred miles of the rebel 
region, spreading consternation wherever he went,—an exploit 
| which, for dash and daring, is almost unparalleled. He reports the 
whole country as naked to the last degree, and. declares that the 
* Southern Confederacy is a shell empty of all meat.” When the 
| Vicksburg garrison leaves its stronghold it would seem to have no 
alternative but to be speedily overtaken and beaten, or to break 
up into guerilla bands, and support themselves as they best can. 
We hail with satisfaction the continued evidences of friendliness 
on the part of the English people which come to us by every steamer, 
} and the later demonstrations of your Government lead us to hope 
that it will not risk the breaking of peace between the two 
countries. The course of Mr. Seward in regard to the Peterhoff's 
mails is still the subject of comment, and it is not impossible that 
the British Ministry may yet be informed through some other 
channel than our present Secretary of State that however much 
we may yield as a matter of conciliation we forego nothing of 
national right. AN AMERICAN. 








THE BISHOP OF ST. ag ty SPEECH IN CONVOCA- 
ION. 


To Tne Epiror or tur “ Srecrator.” 

Sir, —Observing that you have been misled, in common, probably 
with many others, by an imperfect and inaccurate report of the 
expressions I used with regard to the propositions extracted for 
condemnation in the Report of the Committee of the Lower 
House of Convocation on the Bishop of Natal’s book, as the 
effect is to give an air of inconsistency to the context, I wish it 
to be known that what I said was, “I admit that the proposi- 
tions are ill-sounding and may be dangerous."—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, C. Sr. Davip’s. 

London, May 23, 1863. 

*,* Weare very sorry that this letter was omitted last week by 
an accident of the press. 


Fine Arts. 


SCANDINAVIAN PICTURES AND GERMAN BRONZES. 
A rresu eye is the greatest possible extraneous help to the 
artist. It is in the nature of things that by long looking at his 
own work he should grow dull in perceiving its defects, and not 
improbable that he should even become enamoured of them; but 
the fresh eye instantly detects them, and not being prejudiced by 
any unduve affection for the artist's bantling, calls at once for their 
correction. Very nearly what the fresh eye is to the individual 
artist are the works of foreigners to our whole English school. 
By the exhibition of some new pliase of nature, by selecting or in- 
sisting upon some (to us) unaccustomed aspect of truth, we aro 
made to feel our own shortcomings, and are provided with a new 
light, which need not and should not be an ignis fatuus to lead us 
astray from our own native and original tendencies and ideas, but a 
guide to a new point of view and to a more complete realization of 
those very ideas. It is as learners, therefore, that we should 
enter an exhibition of foreign pictures, with a special care that 
national peculiarities and accidental differences of practice do not 
blind us to their substantial merits, and that we be not prevented 
from penetrating to the deeper meaning of the lesson by any dis- 
taste for the superficial strangeness of the language. 

But then the eye must be an instructed, a cultivated eye ; 
and the foreign school must be represented by its worthier 
members, not by the casual contents of a dealer's shop ; and after 
making all the allowances for strangeness which I have as- 
sumed to be necessary, it must be confessed that the collection 
of “celebrated pictures at the Scandinavian Gallery of Fine 
| Arts” fails in this essential particular. With very few excep- 
| tions, the works exhibited are of inferior order, and do not fairly 
represent the Scandinavian school. We have quite recently 
learned in England that there is real power in the artists of 
Northern Europe, and have been taught by the pictures of the 
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Norwegian Tidemand, the Danes Soreusen and Madame Jerichan, 
and the Swedish Hiéckert, to think highly of the originality and 
unexpected refinement which they possess. But none of these 
names, except the last, are to be found in the catalogue of the 
present exhibition, and the single specimen of Héckert’s pencil, 
* A Dalecarlian woman bringing her child to be baptized” (21), 
though pretty and unaffected, is rather a study of costume than 
of character. 

The greater number of the pictures is furnished by the Swedish 
artist, Marcus Larson (? Larsson ), and consist chiefly of sea 
pieces and coast scenes. They are not without a certain rude 
power and feeling for the mighty terrors of the ocean, which in 
“The Storm at Sea” (3), are not lessened but rather aggravated 
by the glare of sun breaking between the driving clouds, and 
shining through the green transparent crests of the angry 
waves. For the most part, however, the waves in all his pictures 


are deficient in form and transparency, and sometimes, as in the | 


J 


large picture, “Storm at the Coast of Bohuslan” (1), are woolly 
and ineffective. Not one of them bears any comparison with 
Sorensen’s famous “Cloudy Morning off the Skaw” in the 
International Exhibition, where consummate drawing and true 
colour combined to suggest the power, the vastness, and the 
mobility which are the most impressive attributes of the sea. 
“Landscape, with waterfall, in Smaland—Storm after Rain ” 
(10), is a favourable example of Larsson’s landscape painting. 
The swollen stream dashing over and between the big rocks, and 
the lofty pines bending to the wind, well express the * ele- 
mental strife.” But, in nearly all his pictures, there is a heaviness 
of colour and a want of gradation in light and shade, which 
are destructive of all appearance of space and atmosphere. 
His “ Winter Landscape ” (1), where the sky is more delicately 
painted, and the blackness of the pine-forest is in true and neces- 
sary contrast with the white (but somewhat slimy) snow which 
covers the surrounding objects, has less of this fault than the 
others. So have the specimens here exhibited of Danish land- 
scape; among which Melby’s picture of “ The Sound” (26) pos- 
sesses some of this excellent artist’s most characteristic qualities 
of sea-painting ; and E. M. Jensen's Danish landscapes, in their 
fresh open-air look, have more of the qualities sought by English 
landscape painters. Take, for example, the small coast view near 
Copenhagen (28). 

However, with every desire to sympathize with art in any 
guise, I cannot pretend to have derived more than the most 
moderate amount of pleasure from the exhibition so magnilo- 
quently announced in the Haymarket. 

Much more agreeable is the task of speaking about the bronzes 
by Julius Hiilnel which may now be seen at the French Gallery, 
at 120 Pall Mall. They represent animals of various kinds, and 
are small in size but singularly grand in treatment, and as 
various in expression as the natures of the animals represented. 
Lions, leopards, stags, hippopotami, and hens, the giraffe, the 
camel, the elephant, the monkey, the ostrich, the eagle, are one 
and all characterized with a marvellous perception of their brute 
natures. So perfectly, indeed, is the impression produced that it 
is not until you begin to analyse the means that you discover 
how carefully and well the various peculiarities of skin, fur, 
and feather are expressed. This I take to be the perfection 
of workmanship; not to neglect or slur over the “honest 
trifles,” but to make them entirely subservient to things of 
“deeper consequence.” It is workmanship, too, of an unusual 
kind; for in England we have little familiarity with any 
other bronze statuettes than the French; and these, however 
clever in expressing individual character, are too much taken 
up with the detailed niceties of surface, and suggest too little 
beyond the point which they actually reach in definite realiza- | 
tion. The difference between the two kinds of work is well 
illustrated, by comparing any bird in French bronzes (and they 
are a favourite subject), with the Group of Hens (149) by 
Hiihnel. We are familiar with the consummate skill of the | 
French modeller, in representing the lightness, closeness, and | 
multitudinousness (forgive the word) of feathers on a bird's 
back ; buthe rarely reaches the true character of the bird so 
completely as the German artist has here done of the fowls, half | 
burying themselves, as is their wont, in sand, and carrying on a) 
conversation, and interchanging civilities after their peculiar | 
kind. But that Hahnel stands in no need of any allowance for | 
inferiority of skill or dexterity in the executive branch of his 
art, will at once appear by a glance at his figures of an Ostrich 
(137), and an Eagle (148). 

Where all is so good it is difficult to select any specimen for 
particular mention or description. 


| given to the Lioness (142), who with queenly dignity and 

gracious mien sits with one of her gigantic paws advanced more 
| it would seem to attract attention than to enforce her will. This 
| figure cannot be surpassed for the impression it produces of supple- 

ness and power. Notice must also be bespoken for the unwieldy 
| Hippopotami (150), wallowing and gaping in the swampy grass ; 
| and for the Leopards (145), one of whom has scarcely finished his 
| meal off the carcase of a deer before he is interrupted and a share 

of his good cheer claimed by his rival—admirably given are the 
}action and motion of the animals, the indirect and stealthy 
}approach of the invader, the jealous tenacity of the weaker 
animal “in possession.” Each, with ears depressed and snarling 
lips retracted till the eyes are reduced to slits, seems ready for a 
fray ; but the victory will probably rest with the assailant, being 
the hungrier of the two. The grace and lithe agility of the 
Giraffe (139) and the Stag (146 and 147), the patience and 
|docility of the Camel (138), and the cunning and_ brute 


‘curiosity of the Monkey (151), are all equally well expressed. 
The exhibition is unique, and a rich treat for lovers of true art. 
V. 








Music and the Drama. 


NotwirHstanbINc all predictions to the contrary, the supply of 
Italian opera this season seems to be ne more than proportionate 
to the demand. Four nights every week at Covent Garden, and 
frequently as many at Her Majesty's, seem rather to spread and 
foster the taste for opera amongst wider classes of the public than 
to prove in any way mutually prejudicial. Mdlle. Patti as 
Zerlina or Rosina invariably secures an overflowing house at 
Covent Garden, while the appearance of Mdlle. Titiens in any 
one of her great tragic parts has the same effect at Her Majesty’s. 
At the former house, indeed, no novelty, either in singers or 
operas, seems to be dreamt of, with the exception of the revival 
on Saturday, after three years’ abeyance, of La Gazza 
Ladra, with, of course, Mdlle. Patti as Ninetta. Nothing 
is yet heard of either Stradella or L’ Etoile du Nord, although the 
season is well nigh half over. Mr. Mapleson, however, seems 
determined to spare no exertions to keep faith with the public, 
or even to exceed his promises. Malle. Artot has made a most 
favourable impression both in La Figlia del Reggimento and La 
Traviata. Malle. Volpini, a great Paris favourite, is to appear 
on Saturday; Signor Geremia Bettini, who has recently been 
singing with great success in Spain, is said by the Gazette Musi- 
cale to have been engaged for twelve nights, and not a week 
elapses without a début of some importance. Gonnod’s Fuust, so 
popular both in France and Germany, is soon to be given, and will 
probably be speedily followed by Oberon. A splendid perform- 
ance of Les Huguenots has, perhaps, been the most striking event 
at this theatre during the past week. Mr. Santley, as De 
Nevers, sang magnificently, has entirely lost certain mannerisms 
of style resulting from a long course of Balfe ballads, and is 
rapidly acquiring the polished ease of manner and unconstrained 
deportment so necessary to an actor on the Italian stage. err 
Fricke—or Signor Fricca, as he absurdly calls himself—was 
scarcely successful as Marcel. His voice is of tremendous power, 
and of full, round quality ; but his imperfect knowledge of Italian 
troubles him sadly in its management, and his rendering of “ Piff, 
Paff,” was decidedly heavy and spiritless. He might have taken 
a lesson from his predecessor in the part, Signor Vialetti, with 
good result. 

The concerts of the last few weeks have been innumerable, 
and the tide still seems rising. The Crystal Palace series, inter- 
rupted for the flower show and an afternoon performance of Box 





| and Cox, are to be resumed on Saturday ; Mdlle. Carlotta Patti— 


who, according to the Gazette Musicale, never receives less than 
a hundred guineas for the three songs which appear exclusively 


| to constitute her repertoire—being as before, the star of the con- 


cert. The Monday Popular Concerts have also been steadily 
going on. Herr Japha, the new violinist, is careful and correct, 
if not brilliant, but lacks some of the undefinable qualities re- 
quisite in a leader of chamber music—certainly that of establish- 
ing a musical solidarité amongst the instruments under his lead. 
Mr, Charles Hallé’s series of recitals has derived increased ¢clat 
from the fact of the Princess of Wales selecting the programme 
on one occasion, and honouring the whole of the recital with her 
presence. Itis to be regretted that her appreciation of first-class 
music and playing should have been the means of bringing out 
some of the lowest traits in the English social character. Her Royal 


But a word or two must be | Highness was literally mobbed throughout the concert, scores of 
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ladies, after listening with ill-concealed indifference to each piece, | is not favourable to the art of the novelist. There is too much 
stood up on their seats during every interval,—some had not! rush and motion in the mind of the writer to reflect clearly the 
even the grace to wait for an interval—pointing, whispering, | outlines,much less the growth and gradual ripening, of any nature 
and rustling their dresses in a manner which could not but have | outside his own. Everything is picturesque and eager, and 
been excessively annoying to the royal party. Surely English essentially noble in his books; but calm continuity, distinct 
people might learn to combine depth of loyalty with well-bred | delineation, imaginative reach, there is none. Were it not that 
respect. M. Thalberg is amongst us again, for a short farewell | Sir Walter Scott has shown us how entirely consistent intellec- 
season, the two remaining performances of the four taking place | tual motion and momentum may be with the most minute and 
on Monday and Monday week. It is needless to add that the | complete grasp of at least the external features of character, we 
enthusiasm created by his almost superhuman powers of execution | might be tempted to suppose that Mr. Kingsley’s animation could 
is as great as ever. If M. Thalberg had lived in ancient Greek | not delight us, except at the expense of artistic faithfulness and 
times, his playing would certainly have been the genesis of a) thoroughness. Indeed, there is something of personal hurry 
myth representing him as a being with a hundred fingers, to be l about Mr. Henry Kingsley’s animation which is wholly 
classed only with Briareus or Argus. different from the animation of Sir Walter Scott. The move- 

Among the concerts announced for next week, I notice one of| ment in the greatest of all story-tellers is. that of a man 
rather an uncommon character, and with a peculiarly laudable | who enters thoroughly, indeed, into active life, but who 
object. The bands of every regiment of the Household Brigade | enjoys the motion quite as much because it brings out new 
will perform in the Exhibition Building on Saturday, in aid | forms of life brooding in his imagination as on its own account. 
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of Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary’s fund for providing | 
nurses in the Cambridge Asylum, under the immediate 
patronage of several members of the Royal Family. Con- 
certs of this kind are common enough abroad, and apart | 
from the special object of this performance, it is very desirable 
that our splendid military bands should be collectively brought 
out somewhat more than they are at present. In France, 
purely military music is carried to a high pitch of cultivation, | 
and the execution of eccentric and imposing funfares by | 
massed regimental bands affords intense delight to Parisians. 
No visitor to Baden-Baden readily forgets the superb playing of 
the Austrian and Badoise bands in front of the Conversationshaus, | 
and there is certainly no reason why our military bands should 
not be enabled to challenge comparison with any in Europe, if 
they were not so generally confined to accompanying the talking 
at flower shows and fétes, aud more frequently gave regular con- 
certs. AMATEUR. 


BOOKS. 


——_—_>——_ 
AUSTIN ELLIOT.* 

Mr. Henry Kinestey’s novels have so much fulness of life in 
them, such a strong bounding pulse, that there are few books of 
the kind pleasanter to read. They give one for the time the 
sensation of a gallop on horseback,—motion, buoyancy, and 
breeze. He has humour, too, and a very quick eye, far too 
quick for meditative purposes, so that his first sketches of 
things and persons are deceptively good, and do not unfold 
afterwards as we wish to seethem. This novel is, as usual with 
him, cheerful, vivid, and hasty; enjoyable all through, and yet 
disappointing. The most sustained character in it by far is the 
dog Robin. But he isso well sustained because it is his nature 











to bolt out on inoffensive groups of birds, and cats of retiring 
character, and the style in which Mr. Henry Kingsley best 
excels—that of sudden intellectual or moral dashes at his im- | 
aginary foes—exactly suits thedescription of Robin's feats. What, | 


for instance, could be better described than the following canine | 
pendant to the Trent affair ? 


“Tt was time to call ‘Robin! Robin!’ A marine-storekeeper’s cat 
had been over to visit a puffing grocer’s cat opposite, and was picking | 
her way homewards across the muddy street. Robin ran after her. 
She, like an idiot, ran away, and Robin, by the law of gravity, or some | 
similar law, bolted after her. The cat, not being able to make her own | 
port on the present tack, in consequence of the enemy being to wind- | 


ward of her, put her helm down, altered her course four points, and | 
made all sale for the nearest harbour to leeward, which was the pigeon- | 


fancier’s ; and Robin, disregarding the law of nations, made a perfect | 
Wilkes of himself, and chased her right into the neutral harbour, over- | 
turning a cage containing five-and-twenty ‘blue rocks’ in his career, 
and at last succeeded in forcing an engagement in the pigeon-fancier’s 
back-parlour, under his table. Here he found himself under the guns | 
of several neutral batteries, which opened fire on him and the cat, with | 
perfect impartiality. The cat bolted up the chimney ; but Robin, as in | 
duty bound, returned the fire of the neutral batteries—that is to say, | 
setting our figure aside, that the pigeon-fancier and his wife (who were | 
at dinner) tried to kick him out, and that he showed fight, and snapped 
at their legs. At this moment, when war seemed inevitable, diplomacy 
stepped in, in the person of Austin. Robin was rebuked. The affair | 
was gone calmly into. Apologies were given on the one side, and | 
frankly received on the other ; and the whole thing was comfortably | 
Settled.” 


But this turbulent, though healthy velocity of Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s mind, which makes his stories affect you something | 
like the early course of a mountain stream, now swirling violently 
against rocks, now leaping suddenly over a shelf, and sometimes | 
only, for a few quiet moments resting in a deep and silent pool, | 


* Austin Elliot, By Heury Kingsley. Twovols. Macmillan. 





ead his account of Rob Roy's attack on the military party sent 

to capture him, or of Mary Stuart’s escape from Lochleven, or of 
the battle of Bothwell Bridge, and though strong life and rapid 
motion is the most striking feature in all these pictures, you 
see that he chooses it becauss the motion fires his imagination, 
rather than from any mere enjoyment in it. He never loses him- 
self in the first impulse of imagination, but marshals and surveys 
the whole pageant before him with the eye of one to whom 
movement lends a new and powerful artistic instrument by 
heightening the colours and precipitating the crisis of interest. 
But you feel everywhere that Mr. Kingsley only breathes easily 
ina tumult. He does not paint tumults in order to give usa 
clearer insight into the power of life, but life for the sake of 
tumults. He delights in nothing so much as merely getting up 
a row, however little it may belong to his story, or help 
to illustrate it. If he touches on children’s nursery life, it is 
to paint them oversetting baths, floating shoes, biting footmen, 
rushing naked downstairs, and performing other feats requiring 
a good deal of overflowing energy even in children. Again in 
a convict prison he canuot breathe quietly till he gets up a great 
rebellion, and has knocked down the governor with a bit of an 
iron bedstead. But his greatest and most unnatural feat in this 
way is the propensity to physical violence which he attributes 
to an old family footman. ‘To make a respectable footman (even 
though he be a little original) get up a regular “ shindy” in 
Westminster Abbey is a piece of reckless audacity even in Mr. 
Henry Kingsley. We could scarcely be more astonished if we 
saw a figure vault out of a group on the artist’s canvass amongst 
the picture-gazers at the Royal Academy, and, after tumbling 
head over heels, go back again to his picture, than we were at the 
delineation of the following scene apparently as a serious bit of 
portrait-painting :— 

“*My darling bird,’ whispered Austin—for they were in a sacred 
edifice— were you going to walk home alone in the dusk ?’—‘ Old James 
is with me, Austy dear,’ said she. ‘When Lord Edward is not with 
me, I always bring him.’—‘ He is not here now,’ said Austin. ‘I 
wonder if he has gone to sleep. What a lark if he should be locked in.’ 
—At this moment a terrible disturbance was heard in the choir. ‘Oh, 
Austin, whatever shall we do ?’ said Eleanor.— Stay here, my love,’ said 
Austin ; and he ran back.—A verger was just locking the gate in the 
screen, and seemed inclined to dispute passage ; but Austin pushed 
past him; and on entering saw a sight which turned him to stone. Old 
James had got hold of a verger by the hair, had dragged him down 
across a bench, and was beating him about the back of the head with 
Eleanor’s best prayer-book. On benches around stood angelic, white- 
robed choristers in groups, who were saying; as loud as they dared, 
‘ Crikey !'"—‘ Brayvo, Rous!’ and ‘Evans, if you please, gentlemen!’ and 
making other low-lived remarks, which prevailed among the youth of 
our metropolis in the year of grace 1845-1846. Austin garotted and 
pinioned James, and turned him round. James, thinking Austin to be 
another verger, who had taken him in the rear, made savage bites at 
him over his shoulders, until Austin put him down in asafe place, upon 
which James remarked,— Well, you ave a pretty sort of afriend! If 
you had let me a gone on till he got stupid, I'd have shifted my hand and 


got the clasp-side of the book on the back of his head. Lord! I'd have 
killed him in three minutes.’ ” 


With this spasmodic disposition it is easy to conceive that Mr. 
Henry Kingsley does not succeed in the patient element of novel- 
writing at all. The best picture in this book is the first sketch 
of Aunt Maria, which is exceedingly graphic, and ends with a 
touch of Mr. Kingsley's characteristic humour :— 


“She was a big, red-faced woman, with a Roman nose and a pro- 
truding chin. A woman of presence—of such powerful presence that 
when she entered the room at one end and you were at the other, with 
your back towards her, you knew it. Was it merely by the vibration 
of the air, one wonders, or is there, after all, such a thing as animal 
magnetism? She was astern woman, with bangles and brooches and a 
shawl. She revolved in her orbit, surrounded by an atmosphere of 
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Patchouli, calculated, by people curious in astronomy, as being from 
eleven to twelve times greater than her own diameter.” 

But this promising beginning is but little expanded. We are 
told how the miser and scold in Aunt Maria grew into the 
lunatic at last, and we have just one or two intermediate scenes of 
violence that are clever, and partially link the character together 
Still, on the whole, the mere physique of Aunt Maria is all that 
we intimately know, and if this be true of her, it is far more true 
of all the other characters. Austin Elliot aud Lord Charles 

are quite unreal and (except physically) indistinguishable. 

Barty are quite unreal and (except phy lly) indistin: ul 

Zleanor is a mere enigma, who acts in the most absurdly un- 
E g 5 
natural way, and is meant to fascinate us by sitting passively 
with folded hands when she is in grief,——-which she does not. The 
discoutinuity of the book is far more remarkable even than in 
** Ravenshoe,” though the spurts of racy observation are as 
amusing and more numerous than ever, and the conversation as 
agreeable a rattle of high-spirited nonseuse and sagacity. 

Again, the relation between sou and father may be drawn from 
life, but, if it is, is not the less overdrawn on that account. If 
there be young men who write to their fathers in the following 
chaffing style, it is not the less a fault in art to paint them with- 
out justifying your picture by painting the whole minutiz of the 
relation altogether more fully than Mr. Kingsley has done :— 

AusTIN ELLtot To HIs FATHER. 

“My dear child,—If you don't take my advice about having your 
razors properly set by an ‘ expert,’ the end of it will be that you will be 
carried off to Bow street, and charged with attempting self-destruction. 
The last time I came into your dressing-room, you had an open razor 
in your hand, and had hacked your chin so, that you were all in a gor 
of blood. Besides, it does not look nice to go down to your office, with 
your face stuck all over with patches of hat nap. If you have no self- 
respect, think of me.” 








You could not draw a human foot or leg in a good picture with- 


out the body (though Mr. Millais apparently thinks otherwise, as 
he has, we think, painted part of a lady’s knee in the picture of 
“ My First Sermon”), and to paint so eccentric a bit of filial life 
as this without explaining at al] how it came into this form, is one 
of those intellectual caprices in which Mr. Kingsley shows him- 
self much more of a humourist than an artist. 

Criticism is a grumbling trade, and when we are criticizing 
we are always in danger of giving an underrating estimate of the | 
enjoyment a book has given us. In painting snatches of life Mr. 
Kingsley is almost unequalled ; there is a pleasant sarcasm about 
his fun which generally gives it an intellectual cast, and a free- 
dom and flavour ofits own in almost every sentence of the book. 
Therefore, though it is one of the most imperfect novels we ever 
read from any man of unquestioned ability, it is also one of the 


most enjoyable of any below the highest class. | gr 
| the assistance of Murray's Hand-book may be traced out to a 





FOUR MONTHS IN A DAHABEEE.* 
Tuts is just one of those books which ought to exist, but io 
manuscript only. ‘To all who know the authoress and her friends 
it has, we doubt not, a faint interest, like that of an old letter, 
and it may save herself the trouble of interminable descrip- | 
tions, but it has no attraction for the general public. Itisa 
mere young lady's journal of an uneventful Nile voyage, trite in 
subject, and unredeemed by any novelty of view or power in the | 
descriptions. Egypt, as the seat of the oldest and most excep- 
tional of civilizations, a land covered with relics of a past- 
away power and magnificence, the only morsel of Africa which | 
has been the scene of visible progress, will always retain a high | 
interest for the antiquary or the student. But Egypt as a place | 
for descriptions of travel is almost exhausted; the Nile entirely 
so. The river is as familiar as the Thames, and the traveller, 
unless he has something new to say, or a just confidence in his 
power of working up old material, might as well publish an 
itinerary of his journey from Calais to Rome, and expect to 
interest the world in that new development of human energy. 
Miss Carey cannot boast of either qualification. She set out for | 
a four months’ trip, in company apparently with two cousins, 
“Cousin Phil,” an old and deaf gentlemen, whose courage she is 
never tired of admiring in print, and his invalid daughter. They 
travelled to the second cataract, by one of the great boats used 
by all travellers who can afford it, with an English footman 
and maidservant, and Mussulman dragoman, saw all the 
ordinary sights—and one extraordinary one, at least an Almé 
dance would have appeared so to an Englishvoman, if she 
had understood it—and made the ordinary proper young- 
lady reflections. Of course, in such a journey, little in- 
cidents, quarrels with the boatmen, doubts about the drago- | 
man, and difficulties with the people, were of constant 





| 


* Four Months in a Dahabé&h, By Miss M. L. M. Caiey. Booth, 








| occurrence, and they are recorded with the unfailing minuteness 
of a Livingstone or Barth. Very few of them illustrate any- 
thing at all, except the good-tempered kindliness of the writer, 
who, during a four months’ Nile trip, has not @ grievance to 
recollect or a grumble to repeat; aud still fewer illustrate the 
country in which alone they would have appeared, even to a 
Whole pages are filled 
with meaningless little paragraphs like these :—‘‘ The high wind 
of Wadee Halfeh continued blowing against us, and impeding 

, floated, 
or rowed alternately, making a fw yards only at each turn, so 
that every stone and tre? might have been learnt by heart, and 
by night-fall we had on!y reached the villige of Serra.” “So 
strong a wind was blowing fro.2 the north-west, that having 
reached Sabooa we coull mxk? no way at all, and were forced 
to stay there the whole day, sheltering on the windward side 
from the dense clouds of sant which covered the other vessel, 
whose owners had net yet paid theiz visit to the temple.” 
All the trivial occurreuces of the voyage, low cousin Phil sat 
in a mysteriously formed chair on deck, which once fell down, 
how Mohammed the drazoman | iis temper, and refused the 
waitinzmaid soap, how the rats nibbled everything, and how the 
crew tried to keep Christmas, are ali described with a miuute- 
ness whic! is, nevertheless, not picturesque. There is informa- 
tion, too, of course, butit is informution so often repeated that 
it is as familiar to most people as the fact that the Pyramids 
exist in Egypt. Paragraphs like 
nothing more original,—have appeared in every work on the 
‘ Nile” published for the last hundred years, and read at the 
present day like bits from acyclopedia:— 


feminine mind, important enough for type 


our progress very seriously. From shore to shore we 





hese,—and the book contains 


‘This was a day of great interest, and we thoroughly enjoyed the 
sight of the ‘Memnonium,’ or palace of Memnon, one of the earliest 
kings of Egypt; its fine pillars and capitals, and the hieroglyphic sub- 
jects sculptured on its w: alls; the huge broken statue in red granite of 
Remeses the Great, on which some hieroglyphics are cut, nearly two 
inches deep, the cuts being as clean now as though they had but just 
been made. There lay the giant overturned, with his face to the 
ground. Then there were the two colossal statues in the midst of the 








| extensive plain ; sitting still, and though much mutilated, and one of 
| them almost faceless, seeming grandly to review the surrounding deso- 


lation, as though they would be fain still to frame the thought, and to 
exclaim, ‘Monarchs of all we survey.’ It is one of these st: itues which 
is said to have emitted a musical sonnd when struck by the rays of the 
rising sun; and to this day whe n travellers approach, the Arab who 


| climbs to the top, in order to make the giant prope rtions of the statue 


more evident, strikes one of the uppermost stones, which emits a 


| metallic, though not otherwise music 11 sound.” 


The world, too, scarcely requires a new illustrated volume to 
tell it, asthe authoress does at paze 313, that the wonders of the 
eat hall of columns at Karnak “are full of interest, and with 


considerable extent.” No one dreams of writing a book to tell us 


| that there is a column in the Piace Vendée, or that the Colos- 


seum is not visible till you are in Rome, or that St. Peter's has 


|a dome; and why should we tolerate pages of stuff like the 


following, simply because the scene happens to be laid in 
Egypt ?— 

“ This day was spent partly within, partly without the temple of 
‘Thah,’ the Lord of Truth. It is of the time of Remeses the Great, 


| B.C. 1311, is hewn in the solid rock, and must be seen by the light of the 


‘mashals.’ Hundreds of bats rushed out from their hiding-places as the 


| merry Arabs rushed in with their flaming brands. The figures on the 


pillars of this temple, as well as on those of the portico, are badly exe- 

cuted. Compared to others of the same period, they are thick and 
dumpy in their proportions; but we could not help admiring the perse- 
verance which had accomplished a work of so much labour. There are 
single figures on all the pillars of the hall, and other groups of three, in 
high relief, on panels along one side, and on the wall of the adytum, in 


| front of which stands the altar. Several chambers lie beyond, all in 


like manner covered with hieroglyphics, but so blackened by the smoke 
of the ‘ mashals’ as to be now scarcely discernible.” 

What sort of idea does that deseriptioa leave on the mind ? 
Simply none at all, except that there exists somewhere on the 


| Nile a temple of Thah, which is full of bats, and has certain 


Egyptian characteristics—facts the world had registered more than 
fifty yearsago. What is now wanted is either a new and more 
minute description of the temple, or an account of its history, or 
a distinct picture of the effect it leaves ou the mind of the passing 
traveller. A critic studying Millais’s last work might as well write, 
“Here is a picture called the Eve of St. Agnes. It has a 
frame, and there is a girl and a biz bed in it,” and publish that 
as his addition to human knowledge. 

It is not, however, necessary that information should always 
be new, if only it can be made to suggest new thoughts. There 
are writers like Miss Martineau, to whom the baldest and best 
known facts sugg2st thouzhts so novel, illustrations so striking, 
j that her wanderings over the best trodden routes have all the 
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interest of discovery. Miss Carey is not of that stamp, and we 
really cannot feel interested, becaus? at the sight of the Pyramids 
© our fancy revelled in the mine of antiquarian speculation which 
these vencra’le mounds presented,” though the fancies themselves, 
if they had been recorded, might have been worth the hearing. 
Nor can we feel remarkslike these, however suited to a home 
letter to evangelical friends, anything but redundant in type. 
The authoress had witnessed one of the most striking sights in 
the world,—a. veritable bit of the “Arabian Nights,’"—Cairo il!umi- 
nated for a great religious festival. She devotes to it half a page, 
which is not descriptive, unless it be description to say that 
“such a picture is ravely seen in Europe,” andapologizes to herself 
and the world for admiriag an absolutely original scene in this 
pathetic way: “ But it wasa Mahommedan festival after all; in the 
open shops many sat upon their counters steadily reading por- 
tions of the Kor:in ; some few at least, of the obsequious crowd, 
true to their creed, uttered words of contempt at the Christian as 
the carriage drove along, and it was sad to think that all 
this joy and festivity was got up in honour of a fals» creed 
and false prophet.” ‘The creed may be fals2 enough, and 
is certainly most imperfect, but Mahommedan festivals are 
in honour of the God whom the authoress als» worships, and not 
of Mahommed, who n+ver claimed to be more than a teacher 
sent of God, and would have rejected worship as the grossest 
idolatry. The authoress, however, naively confesses that she 
knows nothing of 
whether it is beneficial to know anything, for “ Mr. M——n’s 
He dined with us twice, and kindly 
Perhaps 


the creed she condemns, and is doubtful 


dahabééh was at Assouan. 
lent us an Engiis): translation of the Korn to look at. 
it was the curiosity natural to our sex that made Soliny and me 
so anxious to lock into it, for ‘Cousin Phil’ did not in the least 
care to see it; he said ‘he could not see why people should not 
be satisfied with the Bible.’ And we were soon satisfied that no 


absurd stories than the Korin.” Considering that the Koran is 
not only scripture but law, not only Moses but Blackstone, to 
the rulers of a fourth of the world, a glance at its contents might 
be justified on grounds a litule higher than “ the curiosity natural 
to our sex,” and more especially as the Kordn is one of the few 
Oriental books which is absolutely pure. We do aot contest the 
right of an English lady to prefer to be ignorant if she pleases, 


but an authoress who never saw the Korin, whose idea of 


describing antiquities is to say that they may be made out with | 
-- | . . ’ ’ > . ‘ 
a slight impuls2 from the Reformation, but this was counteracted 


the assistance of Murray, and who has no capacity for description, 
should not publish 400 big pages about Mohammedans and the 
Nile. 


DR, LATHAM’S NATIONALITIES OF EUROPE: 
A “ sarionatity,” in the languago of the present day, is gen2- 
rally understood to mean a remnant or a germ of a “ nation,” an 
aggregate which, for want of geographical demarcations, or 





sitions, of taking a distinct and collective view of what has been 
learut promiscously, and of collating old facts with new to obtain 
a basis for fresh inductions. The deficiencies of the outline 
described may be partly filled up by the aid of Dr. Latham’s 
“Ethnolozy of the British Colonies 
and Dependencies,” on that of ireat Britain, &e ;’ but 
thes any nationality 
to our respect and sympathy; they are mainly linguistic, 
and do not in any “contributions to 
the sciencs of political et:nology.” Yet even the work before 
us seems to have been primarily designed asa repertory of rare 
philological informatioa, the political suggestions being com- 
paratively slight and fragmentary, so that you suspect they have 
been added as a bribe to the lay reader, who requires some ad- 
mixture of worldly interest to carry him contentedly through 
the speculations of a professed ethnologist. The same may be 
said of the unequal abstracts of military history which are ex- 
tended over the work, and which lose a great part of their natural 
with a geo- 


previous works on the 





works do not discuss ns of 


way profess to be 


iaterest from being broken up in 
graphical or ethnographical method, as if we had to read the 
history of the Peloponnesian war in the saparate annals of 
rhrace, Thess narratives are, moreover, 
rather deficient in dates and local particulars; they contain, on 
the other hand, statistical tables that would be very nearly sufli- 
cient for a Russian gazetteer. 


accordance 


Enbea, and Sicily. 


The first volume is dedicated entirely to the Russian empire. 
It begins with an investigation of the ancient borders of the 
Slavonic nations, and of the Polish branch especially, which 
appears to have extended westward to the Elbe in Charlemagne’s 
time, and in a prehistoric period as fir as the Weser. We have, 
then, a sketch of the history of Poland tothe era of the first 


Jagellon (1386); this already supplies some illustrations of the 


, - | position—that 
book in the world could be move full of vain repetitions and 


“Tt is one thing for a nation which was once powerful and dominant, 
and which treated other nations ju-t as at the present moment it com- 


| plains of being treated itself, to claim an independent revognition for 


| academiceal. 


itself ; another thing for it to claim the restitution of its old dominion 
aud prerogative.” 

We find nothing here about the literature of Poland; but we learn 
elsewhere that up to our own times it was almost entirely Latin and 
The union with Lithuania (under Jagellon) had the 


| effect of introducing the native language into the Church services, 


though but partially among the Roman Catholics. It received 
by the diligence of the Jesuits. Itis remarkable that the real 
cultivation of the vernacular literature began after the first 
partition, and in consequence of the expulsion of this Order by 
Frederic and Catharine. 

Jagellon united Poland with Lithuania, a country possessing 


|a kindred dialect, though remarkably antique in form. Dr. 


endurable political institutions, or even by the mere fortune of | 


war, has failed to realize or to maintain a substantial independ | 


ence, such as it is impelled to seek by peculiarities of lineage, 
perhaps, and of language or religion, or historical or literary tradi- 
tions. In strict parlance, the term should be applicable to a real 
nation; but employed in this way it might be insufficient or 


officer. The above view coincides pretty well in substance with 
Dr. Latham'’s own account of the title of his present work, where 
he says, ‘‘ the term nationality I have taken as I find it. Here 
it means anything exceptional to the predominant feeling and 
constituent elements in certain political aggregates.” 

It need not be inferred that the political aggregates or estab- 
lished states of Europe are entirely passed over in Dr. Latham’s 
plan; but they occupy a subordinate position, being merely in- 
troduced to supply connecting links among the minute and hetero- 
geneous populations on which it is his task to expatiate. In 
other respects the limits of the treatise are somewhat arbitrary. 


Latham claims for it an indigenous literature, which is only 
illustrated, however, by some popular songs and fairy tales, 
which look very childish and insipid. The Greek Church in this 
province predominated, and its subsequent history shows that 
very little solidarity of sentimeut has subsisted between its 
population and that of Poland proper. After an account of the 


' ; | Jagellon dynasty of Poland as an elective monarchy, and of the 
derogatory, like the appellation of soldier in reference to an | 


On one side the term Europe is stretched to include all the | 


dominions of the Sultan and the Czar, in 
America; on the other, the colonies and dependencies of Spain, 
France, England, &., are excluded from consideration. “ Of 
the political ethnography of Great Britain itself,” Dr. Latham 
tells us, “little is said. I write to Englishmen, Welshmen, Ivish- 
men, Scotchmen, Manxmen, and Channel Islanders, not about 
them. ‘They are supposed to know as much concerning 
themselves as any student can tell them.” In these terms he 
promis s the reader plenty of novel information; but declines to 
assist him in the important work of recollectiug precious acqui- 





* The Nationalit.es of Europe. By i. G. Latham, M.A., &. Londoa: W. H. Allen, 
18¢3. Two Vols. 


Asia and even in | 


partitions (the first of which was, properly speaking, an amputa- 
tion merely), Dr. Latham enlarges on those brilliant episodes in 
the history of the country, the campaigns under Huniades and 
Sobieski (1443 and 1683), by which it has laid claim to the 
gratitude of Europe as her bulwark against the Ottoman 
power. 

In Finland, recently gained from Sweden by the arms of 
Russia, neither power seems to have encountered any obstinate 
opposition from popular feeling. The vernacular language and 
literature were first fostered by Russian policy. Oue remarkable 
result has been the compilation of a long mythological poem 
from fragments or rhapsodies current among the peasants. This 
work Dr. Latham commends to the attention of Homeric critics, 
to illustrate the process by which the ‘Tliad’’ and “Odyssey” were 
constructed. We can hardly fancy the suggestion a serious oue, 
when we try to form a judgmententhe “Kalevala” by our 
author’s epitome—a dreamy rigmarole, in which we soon meet 
with a palpable couatradiction. The sun and moon are mentioned 
in the first lines previous to the birth of the mysterious 
* Vainamoinen,” and after more than six years of adventures he 
contributes to their production from the egg of an eagle. All 
great poems, we are told, in the stage of civilization to which 
the Homeric are referred, are most likely to prove compilations, 


| Bat the early Fin civilization appears to have known no kings, or 
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judges, or markets, and we shall not need Mr. Gladstone's! why should that lead us to believe it was going to blow?—'The skipper 


authority to refer the “Iliad ” and “Odyssey” to a higher stage 


than this. 


In the Baltic provinces the educated classes are chiefly Ger- | 
man ; but they are not sufficiently numerous to determine the 
character of the population. Little Russia has been more closely | 
connected with Lithuania than with Poland. ‘The chapters on 


| is right,’ said the doctor; ‘the nettles are in a hurry to get their 


suppers, because they think that it will be some days before the water 
will be smooth enough for them to venture again sonear the surface.’ ‘Do 
you suppose,’ we interposed, ‘that the sea-nettles can think?” ‘ Net 
exactly; but what is better, both for beast and man, they can do what 
| their Creator bids them.’ ” 


A very edifying remark ; but, according to the particular 


the eastern and Siberian provinces, with the exception of those | analogy, the reader is naturally led to ask himself, if so, why man 


on Circassia, possess chiefly an ethnological interest. 


need think at all—eractly? But the doctor was basking on deck, 


About half the second volume is occupied with the Ottoman and there are states of mind far transcending the frigidities of 
empire, as far as Syria and the adjacent countries, under which | logic. So the skipper thought, for after listening to the doctor 


the history of the Yezidis and other religious sects is treated. 
The lineage and history of the modern Greeks are carefully 
investigated, but not considered as proving their fitness for 
supremacy among neighbouring tribes. The Servians are 
advised not to covet a formal independence, which might 
entail on them a needlessly expensive administration, such 
as that of Greece has been; they should cultivate their 
material resources, and maintain by a peaceable policy the 


very precarious position they occupy. The Montenegrins | 


receive some sympathy, and the Turkish Government is ridi- 
culed for affecting to make a turnpike road in this territory 
when there are none in Roumelia. Of the rest of the book the 
Austrian empire occupies the principal part. In many parts the 
question of nationality becomes more difficult, from Dr. Latham’'s 
endeavour to separate it decisively from the spirit of reform or 
revolution. Nationality thus considered is apt to be an 
egotistic and churlish sentiment. Our sympathies for it 
are not easily awakened, except by the spectdcle of two 
populations suffering in a common bondage, of which one 
has a much greater capacity for liberal institutions than the 
other. Of course, in tracing this capacity we do not assume 
any universal and indefeasible superiority of race over race in 
Europe, such as the Greek claimed over the barbarian, or as the 
American now claims over the negro; we take the mass of a 
nation as it actually is, and is likely to prove for some time 
longer. We know that tribes differing widely in lineage, lan- 
guage, and religion, have been happily cemented together in the 
Swiss Federation. And we think the sympathies of the English 
for Polish or Magyar independence would be much cooled if we 
knew that Russia had received a constitutional government, or 
if we felt assured that the Austrian empire would securely enjoy 
one. We make due allowance in this view for the requirements 
of geographical position, as in the cases of Venetia and the 
Jonian Isles. 


COMMODORE GRAVES’ YACHTING CRUISE IN THE 
BALTIC.* 

THERE is a fine bouncing boyhood about many parts of this 
diary, which is very characteristic of the English schoolboy and 
the Northern tar. “ What awfully hot soup!” the opening ex- 
clamation of the book, is the key-note of one half its spirit 
throughout. Flighty conversations, which are probably real, and 
look like inventions, about the “ fellow Fitzroy,” whose meddling 
with the weather put it wrong ever since,—lusty “ Hurrahs for 
the deep-sea line,” when a codfish or two are landed on deck, 
and a “ This is sport, let who will gainsay it,”—or, “Eleven knots, 
Sir!” sung out the pilot, as he hauled in the land log,-—“ Mind 
your port-helm,” shouted the Commodore, as the sheave of the 
boom guy-block flew into pieces—in short, an incessant “ yare, 
yare ” effect, and a “ heigh, my hearts! cheerly, cheerly!” sort of 
rollicking colour,—must make many parts of Commodore Graves’s 
yachting cruise inexpressibly dear to the yachting mind and the 
heart of the midshipman. Shouts of glee and flashes of spray, 
ora bask in the sun enlivened by tubacco, (facetiously called 
“nicotine ”)—theological and moral reflections upon the piety of 
sea-nettles, or, again, playful measurements of the diameter of the 
moon, and serio-comic determinations of the direction of the 
wind and the size of lighthouses, previously known,—all these are 
details which remind us of nothing so much as of a number of 
easy-going Norse-tale Trolls out for a spree, under the grave 
pretence of a mighty scientific exploration, and full of mischief 
without guile. 

Here is a charming and suggestive idyll :— 

“ As we reclined on the deck, before nightfall, some reflecting, and 





the look of the night, the birds have gone to seek shelter, and those 

sea-nettles are swimming as if they were inahurry. .... . «| 
* What harm have the poor sea-nettles done,’ we asked, ‘that you should | 
suppose them to be in a hurry to get away ? or, if they are in a hurry, | 





* A Yachting Cruise in the Baltic, By S. R. Graves, Commodore of the Royal Mersey 
Yacht Club. London: Longman, Green, L»ngman, and Roberts. 





the rest experimenting upon small quantities of nicotine in the form of | 
cigars, the skipper addressed us with the abrupt remark, ‘I don't like | 


| he said meekly and reverentialiy, ‘Shall we take in a reef, Sir, 
| and enter the sea-nettles in the log ?” 
| It would be a mistake to suppose that this is the character of 
'the book throughout. So discrepant is the flouncing in one 
page from the straightforward earnestness in another, that they 
| seem like oil and water reluctantly shaken together in the same 
bottle. For instance, we have the following sensible observations 
upon plated ships :— 

“ The question of the best backing for iron and steel plates really lies 





ina nutshell. Plates must be provided that are not easily pierced .by 
| projectiles, and they must be supported by a backing capable of sustain- 
| ing the blow of the plate, when not pierced. 

“In the recent experiments on iron backed with iron, it was found, 
| as was predicted by mechanicians, that the unpenetrated plate, when 
struck, became a battering-ram of the most formidable character, which 
| was driven against its iron supports and backing, and shot the bolts 

from the rivet-heads, like a shower of grape-shot, behind the target, 
which corresponds with the ‘ between decks * on board the ship; after- 
wards the iron plates, deprived of their rivets, quietly dropped off, 
leaving the target, like a fish without scales, deprived of all defence.” 
As a painter of novel scenery and foreign manners, the Commo- 
dore does not always equally exce!. His accounts are like those 
of a man too busy to paint, writing home to his wife and telling 
“ my love,” in hot haste, what he has seen, with the running pen 
of ordinary correspondence. There is not always the artist’s eye, 
which seizes instinctively on the really salient, but often trivial, 
features which conjure up the rest and throw a vivid light on the 
whole, nor is there the conscious internal effort to realize them. 
Not that the Commodore is inattentive or frivolous. He is sin- 
cerely inquisitive and as curious as a sailor, or old maid. How 
many books there are in this library, how many beds there are in 
that hospital, how many students in this university, what is this 
public building, and that public statue, who put it there, and how 
very interesting it all is to be sure, form a variegated bouquet or 
| truly naval and quidnune fragrauce. He seems condemned to the 
superficial bird’s-eye and gala view of Royalty and Eminence. But 
occasionally we have more vivid pictures and finer touches. The 
flags of Denmark and Sweden floating in all directions, and 
the medallions surrounded with inscriptions about broderlands, 
| broderkings, and broderfolks, on the occasion of the King of 
| Sweden's visit to his “ Scandinavian” cousins in Copenhagen, the 
| dress little different from the English, yet the hut almost univer- 
| sally worn by ladies, the young men, good-looking, intelligent, 
| and athletic, are touches more or less suggestive of the scene. 
Another little touch of Danish bunhommie we have in the open 
window of the palace, where “ over the entrance-gate stood four 
young ladies.” The eldest of these was our Princess Alexandra, 
| already “ beloved by all for her goodness of heart and amiability, 
| her beaming look, high bearing, and graceful figure.” That 
these princesses should stand simply at the open window, as it 
| were one with the people around them, waiting for their cousin 
jon the day of general rejoicing, is a pleasing trait of Northern 
| family life. As the King of Sweden drove past the Legation, 
| one of the bouquets with which the royal train was “ pelted” 
|} struck him on the head. He took it up good-humouredly and 
| put it on the pile already before him. 
| Further on there is an amusing account of a trip in Russia 
| down the Neva from St. Petersburg to Peterhoff, the favourite 
| residence of the Emperor. “His Majesty, with the Empress and 
| two of the children, had driven to tle private wharf attached to 


| the grounds, and received Prince Alfred with great warmth.” They 





| carried him off to their cottage and, it seems, left the Commodore 
| and his friends to shift for themselves on their own hook, and 
| accordingly, after walking about among hundreds of visitors, 
| they began to be hungry, and went to the “ Vauxhall Restaurant.” 


To their horror, the bill of fare was in Russian, of which they 
knew not aword. In vain they tried, in every language they 
knew, to ask for soup first. The waiter only shook his head. At 
last, in despair, they ran their finger down the list, pointed to 
the kitchen, and gave him a push. The scheme succeeded. Dish 
succeeded dish. The waiter had ordered the whole list up. How 


| to stop him was the difficulty. Words were in vain. At last 
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they seized him by the coat tail, put a ten-rouble note in his | table groans, say: well, we own, that hearing it, we also groan. 


hand, their hats on their heads, and gave him another push. The 
bill followed and their change. 

The volume contains a good many plums, but we leave them 
for the reader to pick. Prince Alfred is spoken of in terms of 
cordial affection. It is impossible not to feel, as we read, that 
Commodore Graves is an amiable, highminded, and accom- 
plished sailor—a “capital fellow.” His merits are his own, his 
faults as a writer only those of a large class of English authors. 





THE MAGAZINES, 
Tue “Chronicles of Carlingford” have recommenced in Blackwood, 
the hero this time being a High-Chureh curate, hampered by 
Low-Church relatives. It is scarcely probable that the new 
series will be quite as good as the first, it being given to few 
to write two stories like ** Salem Chapel,” and the present story is 
only just superior, in its first number, to the average of magazine 
tales. There is good promise, however, of more, of a picture of 
one of those mental struggles to resist a slowly changing creed, 
of the mental state of a man who suspects that most of his | 
special orthodoxies are valueless, that true religious life is 
broader than this or that formula, in which Mrs. Oliphant excels. 
She must, however, beware lest Mr. Wentworth be simply Mr 
Vincent in High-Church robes—a tendency very perceptible at 
present. The rest of the number is filled with papers which, 
with one exception, are rather thin. ‘The Rough Notes of a 
tide to Babylon” are particularly so, the clear writing only making 


the hackneyed thoughts and well-worn descriptions more pain- | 


fully visible. A‘ glance at the Italy of Cavour” is an able though 
hostile sketch of the statesman, whose greatness the writer | 
acknowledges, though he deems him in political morals almost a 
Machiavelli. His theory of Cavour's later acts seems to us 
based on an erroneous principle. He assumes that Cavour 
ought to have dealt with the princes of Italy according 
to ‘fjaternational law, which was not Cavour's notion at all. | 
He held that Italy, by its history, its geographical position, 
and the will of its people, was one, and intrigued against 
Bourbons and Dukes as one minister will against another, 
not as against a State. The depreciatory opinion passed on 
Ricasoli must be the result of ignorance. He is no imitator of | 
Cavour, but a man with a higher morale, and brain equal in all | 
but subtlety. We are tired to death of “Savonarola,” whom | 
George Eliot is sketching in “ Romola” better than any historian 
will ever do, and must pass on to the letter from Poland, 
a most thoughtful and exhaustive account of the causes 
and conduct of the present insurrection, preceded by the very 
clumsiest “tag” we ever remember to have read. Either the 
writer has forgotten that he was writing a letter, and sat down 
to write an article on the Tory side, or the editor, afraid of his 
correspondent’s obvious liking for Poles, has adapted the letter 
to his readers’ palate by two pages of audacious cynicism, written 
in the first person plural, while the singular is employed in all 
the rest of the letter. The additions to our knowledge are not 
many, the daily papers having been, as was poiuted out in the 
Spectator, unusually well informed on the Polish struggle; but 
there is a very remarkable paragraph upon Russia. The writer 
scems to believe that the mighty empire which, under Nicholas, 
was such a bugbear to Europe is radically and not temporarily 
weak. “The march of civilization in the West has sickened her, 
as it has Turkey. Her institutions were unfitted for enlightened 
Enrope, and her system has become strained by frantic efforts 
to keep pace with the times.” Civilization may, therefore, shatter 
instead of remodelling the institutions of Russia, and the world 
be delivered from the dread of another reign of brute force. 

The first merit of the Cornhill is in its editing, by whomsoever 
conducted. There is always something worth reading—a paper 
which every reader thinks would be worth the shilling, even 
were George Eliot and Mr. Trollope not sufficient justification 
for the pleasant extravazance. The fact only increases our 
surprise at the admission of the silly nonsense, called “a letter 
to correspondents.” Only imagine three octavo pages of this sort 
of thing !— 

“But now what have we said? This is a most vexatious business ! 
To swell the number of our foes, to fortify the hearts of those who are 
the terrors of our lot; that, most undoubtedly, was not what this dis- 
cursion was begun for; but now we have done it, and are done for. 
Yes, we foreknow how it will be. ‘ Metaphysicians twenty-three ?’ 
Metaphysicians by the gross! Sermons and satires by the toss! Bal- 
lads in faggots of a hundred! Heavens! how ingenuously we've 
blundered! The murder’s out, the secret’s said; and those reports so 
widely spread abroad by people whom we fee to charge us with 


ferocity, they all go for nothing. Very well, we cast away horn, hoof, 
and tail, and unreservedly confess ourselves a Sin of Tenderness. Our 





That's 
natural; but, we declare, we only groan—we never swear. 

Jokes of that kind between editor and reader are only endurable 
‘when each thoroughly understands the other, and then they 
ought to be short. “Spiritualism” is a very clever dialogue on 
the value of the evidence offered for that new draft on humaa 
credulity, the writer deciding that the evidence is very slight, in 
‘which we cordially agree, and that no evidence can prove such 
assertions, which we take Jeave to question. The following 
| paragraph puts the argument by illustration :— 
} “@ But what would you say to the Christian miracles? Does not 
the whole future of Christianity rest on the veracity of certain wit- 
nesses to isolated and transient facts ?—A. I should be very sorry to 
think so; for if it did I am quite sure it would come to the ground. 
How it may have been with the first believers is another question, but 
in the present day the religion carries the miracles, and not the miracles 
the religion. People are Christians because the Christian account of 
life in general, and of the relations between God and man, appears to 
| them, on the whole, the one which best suits the facts of life, and is 
| thus, on the whole, the most probable. 
| Tosay that the Christian account of life and of the relations of 
God to man suits the facts of life, and, therefore, Christianity is 
‘true, is to beg the whole question. They do not suit it at all, 
| unless Christ ‘be God, or sent of God, and that is a point only tobe 
| proved by ev idence, and which is proved by it, and not by the 
Christian approval of Christian ethics. A Greek would have smiled 
|at those ethics, and if we reject the evidence as to Christ, who 
| knows but the Greek was right. An Athenian certainly led a 
much happier life than we do, with our incessant self-conscious- 
ness and postponement of this life to the next, and if there be 
|no evidence for Christ the morals He taught become some of 
them burdensome formule. The facts about spiritualism being 
| prima fucie improbable, require au immense amount of evidence ; 
| but if that evidence be supplied they must be accepted like any 
| other facts. One would not believe a man who said he heard a 
| dead body talk, but suppose ten hostile and sarcastic physicians 
admit they heard it too, how then ? We must either admit the fact, 
| whether we can explain it or not, or, rejecting it, reject also the 
| whole scheme of scientific demonstration. No other testimony 
than repeated human observation proves that electricity will 
| travel along a copper wire. Perhaps the first paper read in this 
| number will be one on the future “ extinction of blue eyes.” It 
seems that Dr. Bergholz, of Venezuela, has been examining into 
| the question of inherited influence, and he comes to the conclusion 
that the swarthy complexions have a slight predominance of 
| force over the fair. In eighty-five children produced from parents 
|of contrasted colours fifty had dark eyes, a ratio of 100 to 70 
which in the end must extinguish light eyes. We must not 
quit the Cornhill without calling the attention of all who like 
deep thought expressed in exquisite style to a most subily ap- 
preciative account of Eugénie de Guérin by Mr. Mathew Arnold. 

The most interesting paper in Macmillan at this moment, per- 
haps, is one on Neapolitan prisons, almost official in its minute- 
ness and temperance of tone. Had it been authenticated by a 
signature it would have furnished a final answer to the charges. 
of Lord H. Lennox. One prison, St. Aniello, tenanted by 
“masterless rogues, pickpockets, and garzone di malavita,” is 
in an infamous condition; but the remainder are about as 
good as English prisons. There is a curiously good paper, too, 
on furniture--an effort to apply the great principles of taste to 
the wants of the modern upholsterer. Some of the sugges- 
tions are most able; but are spoiled by too great a con- 
tempt for expense. Here is a design for a drawing-room, 
which no upholsterer would execute unless previously well assured 
of his customer’s solvency :—‘‘ The Artist: The walls should be 
panelled with frames of ebony filled with velvet of a rich violet 
colour. There ought to be magnificent mirrors, let in here and 
there in place of the velvet; and round the mirrors the ebony 
should be enriched with the most delicate carving. Thechimney- 
piece should be of pure white marble sculptured by some great 
sculptor. Against your violet velvet beautiful statues should 
relieve themselves, and between each pair of statues a noble 
picture should hang. All round the room, silver candlesticks of 
exquisite design should spring from the ebony frames of the 
panels, each a separate invention.” ‘“ Mr. Plumpton: Very 
good. And the furniture?” ‘“ The Artist: It might be either 
ebony with orange damask, or gilded with violet velvet. In the 
one case you would carry the woodwork of the walls into the 
furniture ; in the other, the hanging. ‘The carpet might consist 
of a chequer of alternate lozenges of needlework, in one of whieh 
an orange pattern was presented on a violet ground, and in the 
other the same pattern heraldically counterchanged to violet. 
upon orange.” The artist, too, defends the use of blue upon 
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green with a wealth of argument which we wish we could quote, | fill the barrage, and would have done it but that his engineer 
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but which will convince any one not absolutely blinded by the reported against the expense. Sir John Lawrence saved Delhi in 
conventionalisms of upholstery. The only defect we see in his much the same way, proving that its destruction would cost some 
designs is that he has forgotten the dinginess which the London | extravagant swum in wages and powder. 


atmosphere gives to all rooms, and which can be remedied only a a a 
by the use of sunny colonrs, yellow being at once the most - — — mh ~ 
perfect and the one Jeast used. By the way, the absence of a CU RREN I LITERA [ URE. 
milk-white among woods is a great loss to furniture. Is there} ~~. | a FS se ' 
no such thing as a true white among the woods of the tropical | _ von a nda —_— . By stan ape pags = 
forests ? Edition. (Wi hitfeld.)—This isa second edition, little, if at all, altered, of 
Secor contains te very striking paper, hut it is fall of articles | * work which was originally published by subscription, somewhere about 
of more than average interest, the best, perhaps, being the first 
on ‘ Bolingbroke as a Statesman.” The writer seems to us, 
however, to overestimate Bolingbroke’s power. He believed in| *. : ‘ : ? 2 : is 
‘ : ws object is to establish the fact that “there is an intermediate position 
the Tudor sytem, & government really controlled by the King, between rejecting the supernatural in Revelation, and suppressing 
who + ar gaa? compelled, on all great questions, to consult his | natural reason and conscience in ourselves ;” and to define the limits 
people's will. That such a scheme of government is p rssible iS | of that position. We can scarcely say that his book displays any 
evident from the fact that Cwsarism does work, but to believe, | exceptional amount of vigour or originality ; but he writes throughout 
as Bolingbroke did, that it was consistent with liberty, shows with praiseworthy fairness and moderation, and has evidently a knowledge 
defective knowledge of men. It is idle to argue that he only of the details of Biblical criticism quite sufficient to entitle him to a 
mistook the phenomena of his age; the difference between a | yespectful hearing from all, at least, who have not made the subject 
statésman anda speculator on politics is that the one does not} their special study. 
mistake those phenomena and the other does. Bolingbroke, like | De Quincey's Works. Vol. XV. (A. and C. Black.)—The closing 
Mr. Disraeli, was a political dreamer, tied to earth by personal | volume of the new edition of De Quincey’s works appears to call for 
ambition, who enjoyed nothing so much as transcendental reflec- | something more than a mere record of its reception, inasmuch as it is 
tions on politics viewed from outside, but who when work had to | entirely made up of materials which were not included in the former 
be done confounded statesmanship with intrigue. Miss Cobbe’s | “dition. It consists of four biographies—of Shakespeare, Pope, Goethe, 
account of the “City of Peace,” is as well written as her | 2% Schiller, contributed by De Quincey to the seventh edition of the 
productions invariably are, but somehow one wearies of “Encyclopedia Britannica, in 1688-9; of we papers on the political 
thess sketches of Jerusalem, all so like cach other in parties in England, written in 1835 and 1837, the latter of which has 
Gum und leeen cllher fer & now eablect @ & new nent never before been published ; and of a general index te the whole 
» a g a ject or rew point |. i eee + i Ee ai 
. . i 2 . . fifteen volumes, compiled by Mr. Henry Benjamin Wheatley. The 
of view. There is something strained and stilted in the very biographical sketches are, on the whole, rather slight; and 
best accounts of the Holy Land, arising, we suspect, from the politfeal papers are interesting mainly as_ illustrating De 
an unconscious effort to keop the mind on a level with the Quincey'’s remarkable power of drawing nice distinctions, the 
associations of Palestine, just while it is debased by the present ingenuity of which is greater than their practical value. A letter 
circumstances of the country; to think of Calvary, as Cavalry from the author, quoted in the preface, tells us that the paper on Shakes- 
ought to be thought of, while fretting under a dinner rancid with | peare cost him more labour than anything he ever wrote, and adds 
bad oil. A “fortnight in Paris in May, 1863,” is chiefly re- | that the only books to which he had access while writing it were a copy 
markable for a vivid sketch of the hotels, and a scathing but | of Campbell's Shakespeare, and the first volume of Chalmers’ edition. 
most just denunciation of those great caravanserais, the Hotel | This latter fact may legitimately excite our wonder; but it must rather 
du Louvre and Hotel de Paix—places where one purchases the | detract from than add to the intrinsic merit of the performance. A 
negligent attendance universal in grand hotels at higher prices tolerably careful examination of the index has convinced us that it is, 
than those which small ones are accustomed to charge. You | ° the whole, compiled with judgment, and is good as far as it goes ; 
are plundered as much as in smaller concerns, without the | >¥t it does not go far enough. Few writers are more discursive than 
civility and easy life which are the compensations for plunder. : g PNA hace Ne 
The writer alleges that the agents de change, stockjobbers, and 3 extent, sh anes be at least ous as copious as that contributed by 
shareholders, of whom the salles of these houses are always so ao “ mening 4 _ ep engeer es 
> _ 7 - Grace of Glenholme. Three vols. By William Platt, Author of 
full, are also shareholders, obtain their dinners at a lower rate, | ,, Betty Westminster,” &e. (Newby.)-—Grace of Glenholme is a young 
and ase, therefore, ex-officio defenders of the establishment. lady who was found, when an infant, in a basket in the river Wye, and 
Criticism or complaint is, therefore, always repelled by apparently yhose parentage is supposed to be conceaJed from the reader until he 
disinterested bystanders. Both are, however, useless, for the jas shown himself to be possessed of perseverance enough to arrive at 
attendants, governed as strictly as if they were tailors in a the end of the third volume. Her story can scarcely be called a very 
sweating room, are always anxious to change, and care nothing | interesting one; and it is told in a style so resolutely common-place as 
either for the establishment, or for guests from whom they can | occasionally almost to border upon vulgarity. The book is, however, 
obtain no fees. quite free from the fatal vice of fine writing; and it is, on the whole, 
The second number of the Victoria is decidedly better than | by no means the worst novel that Mr. Newby has published within the 
the first, wanting only the first-class novel which is the necessity | 
of anew magazine, and for which Mr. T. Trollope’s “ Lindisfarn | 
Chase” is but an insufficient substitute. M. Villari’s paper on 


ten yearsago. It is simply an attempt, by anUnitarian writer, to determine 
| the respective values of the several books which make up the Scriptures, 
by means of a brief analysis of the contents of each. Mr. Higginson’s 


De Quincey; and an index to his works, to be really serviceable to its 


last twelve months. 
The Elopement. A Tale of the Confederate States of America. By 
L. Fairfax. (W. Freeman.)—Mr. Fairfax—for, in our entire ignorance 


‘ . et . P - . . . e poi we give the author of this volume the credi belongi 
“English Social Life” is, perhaps, the most interesting, Conti- | °" Gagne, wegen amar eters seg Bt Ccaging 
to the worthier gender—appears to be an individual of Southern ex- 


nental accounts of England being usnally eg wtcher by | traction, who is indignant at the idea that whatever aid fiction can afford 
Frenchmen, who either satirize or compliment, in order aii ene a F a ra ae init cal it ide 

pes. should have been hitherto given exclusively to the opponents of slavery, 
to draw a contrast unfavourable to the Empire; or by and has resolved to enlist that powerful agent on the side of the peculiar 
Germans, whose object is to give their countrymen information. | institution, Accordingly, he has written a story, the object of which is 
M. Villari is most cordial in his admiration, but believes we have | 4, counteract the vulgar errors which are unfortunately so widely 
much to learn, and puts his finger on a spot the rawness of which spread respecting the condition of the slaves in the Southern States of 
is beginning to be felt at home—the roughness of English man-| America. We need segreely say that, according to him, the condition 
ners arising from the want of hereditary civilization. It takes more | of the slave is one of extraordinary and quite exceptional happiness. 
than two hundred years for manners to penetrate from the upper to | At least, it would be so, were it not for the machinations of Yankee 
the lower grades of society, and two hundred years ago the | #bolitionist agents, who, “alluring him by promises of protection and 
English Squire Western was in manner a breeched savage. Mr. | a idle life in the North, lead him toruin.” Ifa slave ever is ill-treated 
Senior's paper on Egypt is as interesting as ever, and the view it is always done by a Yankee overseer, who would infallibly be dis- 
given of Mehemet Ali as a Turk, who, even when attacking the missed on the spot, were it not that his master invariably happens to 
Sultan, could not bear to hear it said that Turks had beeu de- adh travelling - ange, We to Taos aeing of Ge ee. 
feated by Egyptians, is novel, and, we suspect, just. So also is : wah ae — pote alia pe roel E “ Paper « a ones ante 
the remark that the Mussulmans qua Mussulmans are all united in aaa he saertcivemamta” ‘Sadie, “tntntuaeathts bo onsen 
support of the Sultan, and that, therefore an hereditary Pashatic |... ever tied to a stake to be burned. No slaveholder is permitted to 
does not necessarily weaken Turkey. The statement that Mehemet hyso a slave, even by overwhipping. There are more slaves ill-treat 
Ali was as regards antiquities a mere Turk, and destroyed them heir masters, than masters their slaves; but a case of cruelty is rare 
wholesale, till warned that Europe would be displeased, is also on either side.” After the really sublime audacity of this last assertion, 
novel. He actually wanted to pull down the Great Pyramid to, it may, perhaps, seem unkind to draw attention to the fact that, regarded 
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eno to live under its shadow. 

Joseph Anstey; or, the Pat l the Prot&jé By D. S. Henry. 
(Wilson.)—Ii, as there is but too much reason to suppose is the case, the 
author of “ Joseph Anstey ™ is labouring under the impression that he has 
written a novel, we much fear that he is entirely mistaken. What he 





has really produced is a mere undigested mass of social sketches, in 
which there is no approach either to the development of a coherent 
story, or to the delineation of even one distinctive character. Nor can 
we bring ourselves to give him the credit due to mere accuracy of repre- 
sentation, to which he appears to lay claim by the statement that his | 
book “ simply photographs society as it is.” We are at least unwilling 
to suppose that the British merchant is really either the intolerable prig 
or the astonishing donkey which Mr. Henry, with the most perfect un- 
consciousness, represents him to be. Nor are our author's young ladies | 
at all unsuited to his gentlemen, their principal characteristic being a 
tendency to indulge in an interjectional style of conversation, such as 
“Yes—hah !” “ H-a-h! no;” “I don't know, a-ha,” and so on. As a 
specimen of the skill and originality displayed by Mr. Henry in the 





construction of his story, we must be allowed to quote the passage in 
which the mystery of the book, such as it is, is finally cleared up. It is the 
hero who is speaking, and the lady he is addressing is the wife of one 
of his friends. “ ‘And, Mrs. Shinington, we are not very distantly re- 


lated, then, if you only satisfy me on one fact. My father and mother died | 
in Van Diemen’s Land, a sincere friend of theirs has brought their small 
property to this country, and he is in search of a son and danghter—he 
finds in me the lost son, and I have no doubt I shall find in you a lost 
sister, if you have a mole on the back of your neck, and anotber a little 
. * Both, both,’ said she, convulsively ; 
‘My sister! my sister! | 
When we add that 
Mr. Henry prefers spelling a good many words in a manner for which | 
it would be difficult to find any authority at all, the reader will probably 
agree with us that his first bid for literary distinction is scarcely 
likely to be attended with success. 

Bertha’s Repentan By J. Frazer Corkran, Author of “East and 
West,” &c. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Frazer Corkran deserves the 
thanks of the public for having had the self-denial to compress into 
one yolume a story which, in the hands of a less scrupulous writer, 
might very easily have been diluted into three. The tale, the scene of | 
which is laid in Paris, during the reign of Louis Philippe, is pleasantly 
told, and it contains an amount of fairly probable incident quite sufii- 
cient to carry the reader without weariness from the first page to the 
last. The only fault that we have to find with Mr. Corkran is an 
occasional tendency to use language which we cannot help regarding 
as, perhaps, unnecessarily fine. For instance, the bravery of the hero 
of the story,in jumping into the water after a drowning woman, does 
not appear to us to gain any additional effect from being described in 
the following glowing words :--* Like a javelin from a heroic hand, the 
young mountaineer cleaves the wail of the October wind from the 
arch, chases the crisp ripple of the water, and in a minute after the | 
lifeless form of a female is lifted into the washing-barge by the stout 
arms of the blanchisseuses.’ There is not much of this kind of thing 
in Mr. Corkran’s tale, but it is a pity there should be any at all. 

London Scenes and London People. By “Aleph.” (London: W. H. 
Collingridge, 1863).—This book is published by subscription, and, like 
most minor books so published in these days, it is not worth much. 
“Aleph” is a retailer of gossip concerning interesting parts of the 
City, and his papers were doubtless appropriate enough in the columns 
of the City journal which first gave them to the public. But they are 
too light and flimsy, too sketchy and familiar, for republication. There 
is no metal in them. They average about four pages each, and half of 
this small portion consists of moralizing. When “ Aleph” was invited to 
drink out of an old cup at one of the City Halls he fell to work re- 
flecting on the many persons whose lips had touched the “ beaker” 
before him. ‘“ What and where are they now? Dust, and for ever 
divorced from this ‘mortal coil.’ But we gulped down the saddening 
thoughts with the good wine,” and so on. To “gulp down” much of this 
kind of thing is more than we were equal to, but it may please some of 
the elder citizens. The truth is that diligent inquirers like Mr. Cun- | 
ningham have not left room for writers of the stamp of this gentleman 
of the City local paper. 

Pictures of German Life in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, 
Second Series. By Gustav Freytag. Translated by Mrs. Malcolm. | 
Two vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—Gustav Freytag, who is principally 
known in this country as the author of the popular German novel, | 
** Debit and Credit,” has undertaken in the volumes before us to give us 
a series of pictures of German life and character during the last 150 
years. In a former series of the same work he has already performed 
the same office for the period of the Reformation and the Thirty Years 
War. Herr Freytag incorporates into his pages a number of very 
interesting original narratives of various dates; but, with these excep- 
tions, the information which he gives us, valuable as it frequently is, is 
hardly conveyed in so attractive a form as might have been expected | 
from so lively a writer. The second volume is mainly devoted to a| 
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The Book end the Life. By C.J. Vaughan, D.D, (Macmillan and Co.)— 


The principal interest of the four sermons which compose this volume 


~ 


: i ° a 
lies in the fact that they contain an expression of Dr. Vaughan’s opinion 
with regard to Bishop Colenso’s criticism of the Old Testament. This 
opinion appears to be that, although the publication of the Bishop's 
objections is much to be regretted, still the only position which they 
assail—that of verbal inspiration—“ is one which the Church of Christ, 
as a body, never occupied,” and “ which no true friend of the faith ever 
put forward.” We entirely agree with Dr. Vaughan's views on the sub- 


ject of inspiration, and we heartily hope that he is right in his opinion 


that they are those of the majority of the Church. 

Christianity and Common Sense. By Sir Willoughby Jones, Bart., 
M.A. (Longmans.)—This very handsomely printed volume contains 
a warm defence against the attacks which, in the opinion of its author 
have recently been made upon the Christian religion and the Bible. 
Like the great majority of writers on his side of the question, Sir W, 
Jones appears to us to mistake the real point at issue. He takes it 
for granted that Bishop Colenso and the Essayists and Reviewers are in- 
fidels, because such is, in his opinion, the logical consequence of their 
doubts and speculations ; and accordingly he proceeds to argue, at great 
length and with some ability, against infidelity. He holds that every 
statement contained in the Bible is literally true, and answers Colenso’s 
objections by asserting the miraculous nature of all the circumstances 
attending the exodus from Egypt. On the subject of verbal inspiration, 
which is, after all, the main point at issue, he says absolutely nothing 
at all. Although Sir W. Jones's tone is not always unexceptionable, still 
it is, on the whole, more moderate than that of most of his colleagues ; 
and he writes like an educated man, who is acquainted with most of the 
recent discoveries of modern science. We should like, however, to 
know the authority for the statemei *‘ that pure olive oil is merely a 
peculiar form of carbon—an assertio: which must, we fancy, rest upon 
evidence that is not generally known | the chemical world. 

The Types of Genesis briefly consid ved as revealiny the Development 
of Human Nature. By Andrew Jukes. Second edition. (Longmans,)— 
Mr. Jukes appears to have arrived at the conclusion that the whole 
Bible has a mystic meaning, each portion of it being intended to 
symbolize a peculiar phase of Christian development ; and in the volume 
before us he proceeds to unfold, at considerable length, this hidden signifi- 
cation in the case of the first book of the Pentateuch. The object of 
the book of Genesis is to show the different forms of life which, either 
by nature or by grace, can grow out of the root of old Adam. These 
forms appear to be seven in number, and each of them is typified by one 
of the principal persons mentioned in the Book of Genesis. Thus, 
Adam represents human nature as it is in itself; Cain and Abel are 
respectively the natural and spiritual offshoots of the root of old Adam ; 
Noah is the type of the spiritual man regenerated by baptism; and 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, represent the four great forms of 
life, which are known and enjoyed after regeneration has been fully 
reached—Abraham being the life of faith, Isaac the life of sonship, 
Jacob the life of service, and Joseph the life of suffering. “ These 
seven,” says Mr. Jukes, “are the various shades of the trae light of 
life, as it appears when refracted through the body, soul, and spirit, 
the triangular prism of human nature; from the red of Adam on the 
one hand, up to that regal purple, in which he may be said to shine who 
completes and is over all the rest.” We are glad to have Mr. Jukes’s 
assurance that he is quite prepared to be called fanciful, and does not 
mind it at all. 

On Malaria and Miasmata, By T. H. Barker, M.D., &e. (Davies.) 
—The object of this treatise appears to be the re-affirmation of the old 
opinion respecting the infectiousness of certain diseases, which has 
of late years been to a certain extent going out of fashion. Dr. 
Barker holds that typhus and typhoid fevers, cholera, and eruptive 
diseases generally, are either infectious or contagious in the highest 
degree. Each disease has its origin in a specific organic poison, which 
reach the bodies of men through two channels—through the air taken 
in by the lungs, or through matters taken in by the mouth. The in- 
organic poisonous gases—such as sulphuretted hydrogen, &c.— 
generated by cesspools or sewers, give rise to symptoms analogous to 
those caused by these organic poisons; but they are incapable of pro- 
ducing a communicable disease. These conclusions are supported by 
numerous cases, as well as by a series of artificial experiments. We 
may notice that Dr. Barker does not believe in the possibility of a 
man’s frightening himself into a contagious disease. 

We have also received the fourth part of Dr. Muir's work on Original 
Sanskrit Texts (Tritbner and Co.), which is devoted to the comparison of 
the Vedic with the later representations of the principal Indian deities ; 
Village Sermons, by J. F. de Teissier, Rector of Brampton (Macmillan 
and Co.), a collection of heads of discourses, which must have been con- 
siderably amplified when actually preached; Play-time with the Poets, 
by a Lady (Longmans), a very nicely printed selection of such poetical 
pieces as children are likely to read for amusement; Aarl and the Six 
Little Dwarfs, a small collection of pleasant fairy tales, by Julia Goddard 
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green with a wealth of argument which we wish we could quote, | fill the barrage, and would have done it but that his engineer 


but which will convince any one not absolutely blinded by the 
conventionalisms of upholstery. The only defect we see in his 
designs is that he has forgotten the dinginess which the London 
atmosphere gives to all rooms, and which can be remedied only 
by the use of sunny colonrs, yellow being at once the most 
perfect and the one least used. 
milk-white among woods is a great loss to furniture. 


By the way, the absence of a | 
Is there | 


no such thing as a true white among the woods of the tropical | 


forests ? 

Fraser contains no very striking paper, but it is full of articles 
of more than average interest, the best, perhaps, being the first 
on ‘Bolingbroke as a Statesman.” The writer seems to us, 
however, to overestimate Bolingbroke’s power. He believed in 
the Tudor system, a government really controlled by the King, 
who again was compelled, on all great questions, to consult his 
people's will. That such a scheme of government is possible is 


reported against the expense. Sir John Lawrence saved Delhiin 


much the same way, proving that its destruction would cost some 
extravagant sum in wages and pow ler. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———>_— 

The Spirit of the Bible. By Edward Higginson. 

Edition. ( Whitfield.) —This is a second edition, little, if at all, altered, of 


Two vols. Second 


| awork which was originally published by subscription, somewhere about 


ten yearsago. It is simply an attempt, by anUnitarian writer, to determine 
the respective values of the several books which make up the Scriptures, 


by means of a brief analysis of the contents of each. Mr. Higginson’s 


| object is to establish the fact that “there is an intermediate position 


evident from the fact that Cesarism does work, but to believe, ! 


as Bolingbroke did, that it was consistent with liberty, shows 
defective knowledge of men. It is idle to argue that he only 


mistook the phenomena of his age; the difference between a | 


statésman anda speculator on politics is that the one does not 
mistake those phenomena and the other does. Bolingbroke, like 
Mr. Disraeli, was a political dreamer, tied to earth by personal 
ambition, who enjoyed nothing so much as transcendental retlec- 
tions on politics viewed from outside, but who when work had to 
be done confounded statesmanship with intrigue. Miss Cobbe’s 
account of the “City of Peace,” is as well written as her 
productions invariably are, but somehow one wearies of 
thes2 sketches of Jerusalem, all so like each other in 
form, and longs either for a new subject or a new point 
of view. There is something strained and stilted in the very 
best accounts of the Holy Land, arising, we suspect, from 
an unconscious effort to keep the mind on a level with the 
associations of Palestine, just while it is debased by the present 


circumstances of the country; to think of Calvary, as Cavalry 


ought to be thought of, while fretting under a dinner rancid with 
bad oil. 
markable for a vivid sketch of the hotels, and a scathing but 
most just denunciation of those great caravanserais, the Hotel 


negligent attendance universal in grand hotels at higher prices 
than those which small ones are accustomed to charge. You 
are plundered as much as in smaller concerns, without the 
civility and easy life which are the compensations for plunder. 


A “fortnight in Paris in May, 1863,” is chiefly re- | 


The writer alleges that the agents de change, stockjobbers, and _ 


shareholders, of whom the salles of these houses are always so 


full, are also shareholders, obtain their dinners at a lower rate, | 


and are, therefore, ex-officio defenders of the establishment. 
Criticism or complaint is, therefore, always repelled by apparently 
disinterested bystanders. Both are, however, useless, for the 
attendants, governed as strictly as if they were tailors in a 
sweating room, are always anxious to change, and care nothing 
either for the establishment, or for guests from whom they can 
obtain no fees. 

The second number of the Victoria is decidedly better than 


the first, wanting only the first-class novel which is the necessity | 
of anew magazine, and for which Mr. T. Trollope’s “ Lindisfarn 


Chase” is but an insufficient substitute. M. Villari's paper on 
“English Social Life” is, perhaps, the most interesting, Conti- 


nental accounts of England being usuaily written either by | 


Frenchmen, who either satirize or compliment, in order 
to draw a contrast unfavourable to the Empire; or by 
Germans, whose object is to give their countrymen information. 
M. Villari is most cordial in his admiration, but believes we have 
much to learn, and puts his finger on a spot the rawness of which 
is beginning to be felt at home—the roughness of English man- 
ners arising from the want of inereditary civilization. It takes more 
than two hundred years for manners to penetrate from the upper to 
the lower grades of society, and two hundred years ago the 
English Squire Western was in manner a breeched savage. Mr. 
Senior's paper on Egypt is as interesting as ever, and the view 
given of Mehemet Ali as a Turk, who, even when attacking the 
Sultan, could not bear to hear it said that Turks had beeu de- 
feated by Egyptians, is novel, and, we suspect, just. So also is 
the remark that the Mussulmans gua Mussulmans are all united in 
support of the Sultan, and that, therefore an hereditary Pasha‘ic 
does not necessarily weaken Turkey. The statement that Mehemet 
Ali was as regards antiquities a mere Turk, and destroyed them 
wholesale, till warned that Europe would be displeased, is also 


between rejecting the supernatural in Revelation, and suppressing 
natural reason and conscience in ourselves ;” and to define the limits 
of that position. We can scarcely say that his book displays any 
exceptional amount of vigour or originality; but he writes throughout 
with praiseworthy fairness and moderation, and has evidently a knowledge 
of the details of Biblical criticism quite sufficient to entitle him to a 
respectful hearing from all, at least, who have not made the subject 
their special study. 

De Quincey's Works. Vol. XV. (A. and C. Black.)}—The closing 
volume of the new edition of De Quincey’s works appears to call for 
something more than a mere record of its reception, inasmuch as it is 
entirely made up of materials which were not included in the former 
edition. It consists of four biographies—of Shakespeare, Pope, Goethe, 
and Schiller, contributed by De Quincey to the seventh edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” in 1838-9; of two papers on the political 
parties in England, written in 1835 and 1837, the latter of which has 
never before been published; and of a general index te the whole 
fifteen volumes, compiled by Mr. Henry Benjamin Wheatley. The 
biographical sketches rather slight; and 
the political papers are illustrating De 
Quineey’s remarkable distinctions, the 
ingenuity of which is greater than their practical value. A letter 


are, on the whole, 
mainly as 


nice 


interesting 
power of drawing 
from the author, quoted in the preface, tells us that the paper on Shakes- 
peare cost him more labour than anything he ever wrote, and adds 
that the only books to which he had access while writing it were a copy 
of Campbell’s Shakespzare, and the first volume of Chalmers’ edition. 


This latter fact may legitimately excite our wonder; but it must rather 


du Louvre and Hotel de Paix—places where one purchases the | detract from than add to the intrinsic merit of the performance. A 


tolerably careful examination of the index has convinced us that it is, 
on the whole, compiled with judgment, and is good as far as it goes ; 
but it does not go far enough. Few writers are more discursive than 
De Quincey ; and an index to his works, to be really serviceable to its 
full extent, should be at least twice as copious as that contributed by 
Mr. Wheatley to the present edition, 

Grace of Glenholme. Three vols. By William Platt, Author of 
“Betty Westminster,” &c. (Newby.)—Grace of Glenholme is a young 
lady who was found, when an infant, in a basket in the river Wye, and 
whose parentage is supposed to be conceaJed from the reader until he 
has shown himself to be possessed of perseverance enough to arrive at 
the end of the third volume. Her story can scarcely be called a very 


interesting one; and it is told in a style so resolutely common-place as 


occasionally almost to border upon vulgarity. The book is, however, 
quite free from the fatal vice of fine writing; and it is, on the whole, 
by no means the worst novel that Mr. Newby has published within the 
last twelve months. 

The Elopement. A Tale of the Confederate States of America. By 
L. Fairfax. (W. Freeman.)—Mr. Fairfax—for, in our entire ignorance 
on the point, we give the author of this volume the credit of belonging 
to the worthier gender—appears to be an individual of Southern ex- 
traction, who is indignant at the idea that whatever aid fiction can afford 
should have been hitherto given exclusively to the opponents of slavery, 
and has resolved to enlist that powerful agent on the side of the peculiar 
institution, Accordingly, he has written a story, the object of which is 
to counteract the vulgar errors which are unfortunately so widely 
spread respecting the condition of the slaves in the Southern States of 
America. We need scarcely say that, according to him, the condition 
of the slave is one of extraordinary and quite exceptional happiness. 


| At least, it would be so, were it not for the machinations of Yankee 


abolitionist agents, who, “alluring him by promises of protection and 
an idle life in the North, lead him toruin.” Ifa slave ever is ill-treated 
it is always done by a Yankee overseer, who would infallibly be dis- 
missed on the spot, were it not that his master invariably happens to 
be travelling in Europe, and so knows nothing of the matter. 
It is quite notorious that “slaves are never sold except when some 
great calamity overtakes a family, and deprives them of the means of 
providing for their servants.” Finally, “ itis impossible that any slave 
was ever tied to a stake to be burned. No slaveholder is permitted to 
abuse a slave, even by overwhipping. There are more slaves ill-treat 
their masters, than masters their slaves; but a case of cruelty is rare 
on either side.” After the really sublime audacity of this last assertion, 


novel. He actually wanted to pull down the Great Pyramid to | it may, perhaps, seem unkind to draw attention to the fact that, regarded 
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author of “ Joseph Anstey “is labouring under th ression that he has wrincipal interest the four sermons which compose this volume 

written a novel, we much fear that he i mistaken. What he | lies in the fact that they contain an expression of Dr. Vaughan’s opinion 


has really produced is a mere undigested mass of social sketches, in | with regard to Bishop Colenso’s criticism of the Old Testament. This 
ich either to the development of a coherent | opinion appears to be that, although the publication of the Bishop's 





which there is no appro 
story, or to the delineation of even one distinctive character. Nor can | objections is much to be regretted, still the only position which they 
we bring ourselves to give him the credit due to mere accuracy of repre- | assail—that of verbal inspiration—* is one which the Church of Christ, 
sentation, to which he appears to lay claim by the statement that his | as a body, never occupied,” and “ which no true friend of the faith ever 
book “ simply photographs society as it is.” We are at least unwilling | put forward.” We entirely agree with Dr. Vaughan’s views on the sub- 
to suppose that the British merchant is really either the intolerable prig | ject of inspiration, and we heartily hope that he is right in his opinion 
or the astonishing donkey which Mr. Henry, with the most perfect un- | that they are those of the majority of the Church. 

consciousness, represents him to be. Nor are our author's young ladies Christianity and Common Sense. By Sir Willoughby Jones, Bart., 
at all unsuited to his gentlemen, their principal characteristic being a | M.A. (Longmans.)—This very handsomely printed volume contains 
tendency to indulge in an interjectional style of conversation, such as | a warm defence against the attacks which, in the opinion of its author 
“Yes—hah !” “H-a-h! no;” “I don't know, a-ha,” and so on. As a} have recently been made upon the Christian religion and the Bible. 
at majority of writers on his side of the question, Sir W, 








specimen of the skill and originality displayed by Mr. Henry in the | Like the gre 
construction of his story, we must be allowed to quote the passage in | Jones appears to us to mistake the real point at issue. He takes it 


which the mystery of the book, such as it is, is finally cleared up. It is the | for granted that Bishop Colenso and the Essayists and Reviewers are in- 





hero who is speaking, and the lady he is addressing is the wife of one | fidels, because such is, in his opinion, the logical consequence of their 
of his friends. “ ‘And, Mrs. Shinington, we are not very distantly re- | doubts and speculations ; and accordingly he proceeds to argue, at great 
isfy me on one fact. My father and mother died | length and with some ability, against infidelity. He holds that every 
a sincere friend of theirs has brought their small | statement contained in the Bible is literally true, and answers Colenso’s 





lated, then, if you only 
in Van Diemen’s Land, 

property to this country, and he is in search of a son and danghter—he | objections by asserting the miraculous nature of all the circumstances 
finds in me the lost son, and I have no doubt I shall find in you a lost | attending the exodus from Egypt. On the subject of verbal inspiration, 
sister, if you have a mole on the back of your neck, and anotber a little | which is, after all, the main point at issue, he says absolutely nothing 









above the wrist of your left hand.’ ‘ Both, both,’ said she, convulsively ; | at all. Although Sir W. Jones's tone is not always unexceptionable, still 
‘what mystery has informed you of this?’ ‘My sister! my sister! | jt is, on the whole, more moderate than that of most of his colleagues ; 
my long lost sister!’ exclaimed he, in raptures.” When we add that | and he writes like an educated man, who is acquainted with most of the 


Mr. Henry prefers spelling a good many words in a manner for which | recent discoveries of modern science. We should like, however, to 


know the authority for the statement that pure olive oil is merely a 
an assertion which must, we fancy, rest upon 


it would be difficult to find any authority at all, the reader will probably 
agree with us that his first bid for literary distinction is scarcely | peculiar form of carbon 
likely to be attended with success. evidence that is not generally known to the chemical world. 

Bertha’s Repentance. By J. ¥Frazev Corkran, Author of “East and The Types of Genesis briefly considered as revealiny the Development 
West,” &c. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Frazer Corkran deserves the | of HIuman Nature. By Andrew Jukes. Second edition. (Longmans.)— 
thanks of the public for having had the self-denial to compress into | Mr. Jukes appears to have arrived at the conclusion that the whole 
one volume a story which, in the hands of a less scrupulous writer, | Bible has a mystic meaning, each portion of it being intended to 
might very easily have been diluted into three. The tale, the scene of | symbolize a peculiar phase of Christian development ; and in the volume 
which is laid in Paris, during the reign of Louis Philippe, is pleasantly | before us he proceeds to unfold, at considerable length, this hidden signifi- 
told, and it contains an amount of fairly probable incident quite sufli- | cation in the case of the first book of the Pentateuch. The object of 
cient to carry the reader without weariness from the first page to the | the book of Genesis is to show the different forms of life which, either 
last. The only fault that we have to find with Mr. Corkran is an by nature or by grace, can grow out of the root of old Adam. These 
occasional tendency to use language which we cannot help regarding | forms appear to be seven in number, and each of them is typified by one 
as, perhaps, unnecessarily fine. For instance, the bravery of the hero | of the principal persons mentioned in the Book of Genesis. Thus, 
of the story, in jumping into the water after a drowning woman, does | Adam represents human nature as it is in itself; Cain and Abel are 
not appear to us to gain any additional effect from being described in | respectively the natural and spiritual offshoots of the root of old Adam ; 
the following glowing words :—-* Like a javelin from a heroic hand, the | Noah is the type of the spiritual man regenerated by baptism; and 
young mountaineer cleaves the wail of the October wind from the | Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, represent the four great forms of 
arch, chases the crisp ripple of the water, and in a minute after the | life, which are known and enjoyed after regeneration has been fully 
lifeless form of a female is lifted into the washing-barge by the stout | reached—Abraham being the life of faith, Isaac the life of sonship, 
arms of the blanchisseuses.” There is not much of this kind of thing | Jacob the life of service, and Joseph the life of suffering. “ These 
in Mr. Corkran’s tale, but it is a pity there should be any at all. seven,” says Mr. Jukes, “are the various shades of the trae light of 

London Scenes and London People. By “Aleph.” (London: W. H. life, as it appears when refracted through the body, soul, and spirit, 
Collingridge, 1863).—This book is published by subscription, and, like | the triangular prism of human nature ; from the red of Adam on the 
most minor books so published in these days, it is not worth much. | one hand, up to that regal purple, in which he may be said to shine who 
“Aleph” is a retailer of gossip concerning interesting parts of the | completes and is over all the rest.” We are glad to have Mr. Jukes’s 
City, and his papers were doubtless appropriate enough in the columns | assurance that he is quite prepared to be called fanciful, and does not 
of the City journal which first gave them to the public. But they are | mind it at all. 
too light and flimsy, too sketchy and familiar, forrepublication. There On Malaria and Miasmata, By T. H. Barker, M.D., &c. (Davies.) 
is no metal in them. They average about four pages each, and half of | —The object of this treatise appears to be the re-affirmation of the old 











this small portion consists of moralizing. When “ Aleph” was invited to | opinion respecting the infectiousness of certain diseases, which has 
drink out of an old cup at one of the City Halls he fell to work re-| of late years been to a certain extent going out of fashion. Dr. 
flecting on the many persons whose lips had touched the “beaker” | Barker holds that typhus and typhoid fevers, cholera, and eruptive 
before him. ‘What and where are they now? Dust, and for ever! diseases generally, are either infectious or contagious in the highest 
divorced from this ‘mortal coil.’ But we gulped down the saddening | degree. Each disease has its origin in a specific organic poison, which 
thoughts with the good wine,” and so on. To “gulp down” much of this | reach the bodies of men through two channels—through the air taken 
kind of thing is more than we were equal to, but it may please some of | in by the lungs, or through matters taken in by the mouth. The in- 
the elder citizens. The truth is that diligent inquirers like Mr. Cun-| organic poisonous gases—such as sulphuretted hydrogen, &c.— 
ningham have not left room for writers of the stamp of this gentleman | generated by cesspools or sewers, give rise to symptoms analogous to 
of the City local paper. those caused by these organic poisons; but they are incapable of pro- 
Pictures of German Life in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries,| ducing a communicable disease. These conclusions are supported by 
Second Series. By Gustav Freytag. Translated by Mrs. Malcolm. | numerous cases, as well as by a series of artificial experiments. We 
Two vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—Gustavy Freytag, who is principally | may notice that Dr. Barker does not believe in the possibility of a 
known in this country as the author of the popular German novel, man’s frightening himself into a contagious disease. 
** Debit and Credit,” has undertaken in the volumes before us to give us | We have also received the fourth part of Dr. Muir's work on Original 
a series of pictures of German life and character during the last 150 | Sgaskrit Terts (Triibner and Co.), which is devoted to the comparison of 
years. Ina former series of the same work he has already performed | the Vedic with the later representations of the principal Indian deities ; 
the same office for the period of the Reformation and the Thirty Years | Vi//age Sermons, by J. F. de Teissier, Rector of Brampton (Macmillan 
War. Herr Freytag incorporates into his pages a number of very | and Co.), a collection of heads of discourses, which must have been con- 
interesting original narratives of various dates; but, with these excep- | siderably amplified when actually preached ; Play-time with the Poets, 
tions, the information which he gives us, valuable as it frequently is, is by a Lady (Longmans), a very nicely printed selection of such poetical 
hardly conveyed in so attractive a form as might have been expected | pieces as children are likely to read for amusement; Aarl and the Six 
from so lively a writer. The second volume is mainly devoted to a| Little Dwarfs, a small collection of pleasant fairy tales, by Julia Goddard 
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(Bell and Daldy), a small treatise on the laws affecting the change of 
surnames, by T. Falconer (Regnell), which establishes the position that 
the only effect of a royal licence is to give notoriety to the change of 
name; A Manual for Communion Classes, by C. P. Clarke, M.A. (Bell 
and Daldy); Stories from the Lips of the Teacher, retold by a disciple 
(Whitfield), a reproduction of some of the parables, for the use of 
children, with the object of renlering the stories more effective by the 
introduction of the various details which were before the eyes of the 
original hearers; The Inquiry of a Retired Citizen into the Roman 
Catholic Religion, edited by the Rev. H. Formby (Longmans), a dialogue 
between Mr. Thomas Goodman and Mr, Philip Faithfall, in which the 
latter converts the former to the Roman Catholic faith; a very shabby- 
looking reprint of Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare (Gordon, Edinburgh), 
and a neater one of Sandford and Merton (Longmans); a new Analecta 
Graeca Minora, by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. (Bell and Daldy); Ductor in 
Elegias, by C. A. Johns, A.B. (Longmans), a new elementary Latin 
Verse Book; Grammatologie Frangaise, by M. Marsé (Nutt), a series 
of fifty introductory examination papers; Dr. Ahn’s method of learning 
French, third course (Triibner and Co.); Dr. Pick’s Method of Studying 
Foreign Languages, applied to the French (Triibner and Co.) ; a treatise 
on the applicability to lighthouses of Holmes’s magneto-electric light ; 
Part III. of the Dictionary of Chemistry (Longmans), extending from 
“ Arsenic” to “ Bismuth;” anew literal translation of Solomon’s Song, by 
W. Wrightson, D.D. (Newcastle) ; new editions of Dr. Butler's Atlas of 
Modern Geography (Longmans), and The Young Doctor, a nove 














author of “Sir Arthur Bouverie ” (Clark) ; and two chronological charts 
of European history, from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries, by 
T. B. Bishop (Freeman), in which a vast amount of information is con- 
veyed in a condensed, but somewhat recondite, form. 





BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE FORTNIGHT. 

Travels on Horseback in Mantchu Tartary, by George Fleming (Hurst and 
Blackett).—Laureate Wreath, by J. E. Read (Longman).—Guilio Malatesta, by T. A. 
Trollope (Chapman and Hall).—Legends of the Lintel and Ley, by W. C. Dendy 
(Beil and Daldy).—The Divine Authority of the Pentateuch Vindicated, by Daniel 
Moore, M.A. (Bell and Daldy).—Austin Elliot, by Henry Kingsley (Macmillan and 
Co.).—Brief Biographies of Inventors of Machines for the Manufacture of Textile 
Fabrics, by Bennet Woodcroft, F.R S. (Longman).—The Apostle of the Alps (Arthur 
Hall).—Registration of Title to Land, by Robert Wilson (Longman).—Life of our 
Lord upon the Earth, by S.J. Andrews (Strahan and Co.).—The Late War in New 
Zealand, by Lieut.-Col. Carey, C.B. (Bentley)—The King’s Mail, by Henry Holl (Samp- 
son Low).—Four Months in a Dahabééb; or, Narrative of a Winter's Cruise on the 
Nile, by M. L. M. Carey (L. Booth).—Respectable Sinners, by Mrs. Brotherion (Hurst 
and Blackett).—Fish Hatching, by Frank T. Buckland, M.A., M.RC.S., &e. (Tinsley 
Bros).—Does the Bible Sanction American Slavery? by Goldwiu Smith (J. H. aud J. 
Parker).—Destiny of the Human Race (Simpkin).—Strange Things Among Us, by H. 
Spicer (Chapman and Hall).—Chronicles of Carlingford ( Blackwood and Sons).—Moses 
the Mar of God (F, Algar).—Book of Common Prayer, newly arranged (Bosworth and 
Harrison).—La Sorciére, the Witch of the Middle Ages; from the French of J. Michelet, 
by L.I. Trotter (Simpkin).—The Pentateuch Controversy, by Presbyter Anglicanus (T. 
W. Gratton).—An Errand to the South in the Summer of 1862, by Rev. William W. 
Malet (Bentley).—Two Friends, by the Author of “The Patience of Hope ” (Strahan 
and Co. ).—Sketches of Ancient History, by James Murray (T. F. A. Day).—A Study of 
Hamlet, by John Conolly, M.D., D.C.L. (Moxon)—A Norseman’s Views of Britain 
and the British, by A. O. Vinje (W. P. Nimmo, Edinburgh) —The Roman Poets of the 
Republic, by W. Y. Sellar, M.A. (Edmonston and Dougias)—The Life of William 
Chillingworth, by P. des Maizeaux (W. Tegg).—The Nullity of Metaphysics as-a 
Science among the Sciences (Longman).—Natural Phenomena, the Genetic Record, 
and the Sciences, Harmonically Arranged and Compared, by Alexander McDonald 
| (Longman).—Lives of the Archbishops of York, Vol. I, by Rev. W. H. Dixon, M.A., 
1, by the | edited and enlarged by Rev. James Raine, M.A. (Longman). 











ULL BENEFIT of reduced duty ob- 
tained by purchasing Horuiman’s Pure Tea; very 
choice at $s. 4d. and 4s. “High Standard” at 4s. 4d. 
(formerly 4s. 8d.), is the strongest and most delicious 
imported. Agents in every town supply it in Packets. 








per OFF TEA.—All prices reduced 
Sixpence per pound, Strong to fine Bleck Tea, 
Qs., 2s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 33—PHILLIVPS and COMPANY, 
Tea Merchants, 8 King William street, City, London, 

All goods carriage free within eight miles. Teas, 
Coffees, and Spices carriage free to any railway station 
or market town in England, if to the value of 40s. or 
upwards. 


ERY FINE OLD PORTS.—Offley’s, 

40s. ; Cockburn’s, 40s. Impertan WINE CoMPany, 

431 Oxford street, W.; City Offices, 15 John street, 
Crutched Friars, E.C. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER —The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intre- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can 
it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows:— 



























eS. Be A 
ee | a es 
ss] 9 /F8sl25 
3s S| © \z 5=|25 
Soll A ISES|EH 
ase [Pam id 
g.s.djés.aigs. dle s.d. 
12 Table Forks ........../1 13 02 002 40/210 0 
12 Table Spoons .. ./L13 02 002 4012100 
12 Dessert Forks -|L 4011001 12 01150 
12 Dessert Spoons ...... «jl 4011001 12 01150 
12 Tea Spoons .+......++ 0 16 OL O01 20 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bis .... 0 10 00 12 00 12 00 13 6 
fant no elgatemeand co = Ry. 90 
ravySpoon ........+- ¢ 60 00 10 00 11 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. -(0 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spn.,gt. bls. .. |0 1810 200 2 00 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ../0 260 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ../1 401 100110 ot 10 0 
1 Butter Knife ........ --/0 260 400 560 60 
1 Soup Ladle .......... 01000 12 00 16 0/0 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter .......... 0 3 3/0 460 4 6/0 50 
EER 9 19 912 9 O13 9 614173 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest tocontain the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bed is 


AU-DE-VIE.— This Pure PALE 

BRANDY, 18s. per gullon, is peculiarly free from 
acidity, and very superior to recent importations of 
Cognac. In French bottles, 38s. per doz; or in a case for 
the country, 39s., railway carriage paid.— No Agents, 
and to be obtained only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old 
Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent 
street, Waterloo place, S.W., London. Prices Current 
free on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE'S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. 

DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D, 1700. 


EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, 

celebrated for more than 150 years, remains un- 
rivalled for quality and cheapness. ‘The stock is most 
extensive and complete, affurding a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. The following are 
some of the prices for Lvory-handled Knives—each blade 
being of the best steel, bearing our name, and war- 
ranted :— 
















s. djs. d.fs. djs. da. 8.| 8.) 8. 
Table Knives, per doz..... 14 0/16 VIL9 0/23 0/25/29, 33 
Dessert ditto lad eee [L2 O12 O15 O18 CfA 





Carvers, Joint, per pair .. | 4 6) 5 6) 6 6 7 ¢ 


LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND 

FORKS. The best manufacture, well finished, 

strongly plated. Every Article stamped with our mark, 
and guaranteed. 


























FIDDLE. } BEADED.| KINo’s. |ULy 
— Sec’nd! pestlond.|Best|nd. Best|Best 

qi ality | | | 
s. d. | s.| 8. | s.| s.| s] 8. 
Table Spoons p.dozj 33 0 | 40 | 44 | 58 | 54) 66 | 58 
Table Forks ,, | 310] 38 | 44 | 56 | 54 64 | 56 
Dessert Forks ,, 23 0 | 29 | 32 | 40 | 37 | 46 | 40 
Dessert Spoons ,, 240 | 30 | 32 | 42 | 37 | 48 | 42 
Tea Spoons » 14 6 | 18 | 22 | 26 | 26 | 32! 26 








EANE and CO”S NEW _ ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH- 
ING LIST may be ha‘ on application, or post free. This 
List embraces the leading articles from all the various 
departments of their establishment, and is arranged to 
acilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. It com- 
prises Table Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Fenders, Fire-irons, lron Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia 
Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., &c. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 


ANDSOME BRASS and IRON 
BEDSTEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms 
contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 
both for home use and for tropical climates; handsome 
Iron Bedstexds with Brass Mountings and elegantly 








The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
portionate with those that have tended to make his 
tablishment the most distinguished in this country. 

Bedsteads, from ...........++.12s. 6d. to £20 0s. each. 
Shower Baths, from ....+-.... 83. Od. to £6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from .... 68. Od. to £8 10s. each. 

(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil............ eevee ce eed. Od. per gallon. 
Illustrated catalogue sent (per post) free. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by Appoint- 
ment to H.RH. the Prince of Wales, sends a Cuata- 
logue gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling 
Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns aud Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London, 
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t d; Plain Iron Bedsteads for servants; eve 

description of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in 
Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree woods, Polished Deal and 
Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and Furnitures com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bedroom Furniture, 


H®At and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 
100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bed- 
room Furniture,sent free by post —HEAL and SON, Bed- 
stead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196 Tottenham Court road, W. 


EATING’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OLL is distinguished by ‘Testi- 
monials from the most eminent Physicians, among whom 
are the following.—Professor Taylor, M.D., &c., &c.; Dr. 
Scott, M.D., L.RC.P., F.LS. &.; Dr. Edwin Payne, 
M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. This Oil, being purely of he- 
patic origin, is pronounced to be of the greatest thera- 
utic value, in which the prescriber and patient may 
ave the utmost confidence. 

Sold in half-pint bottles, 1s. 6d.; pints, 2s. 6d.; quarts, 
4e. 6d.; and five-pint bottles, 10s. td., imperial measure, 
by Tuomas Keatine, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 St. 
Paul's churehyard. 








MESSRS. GABRIELS’ INVENTION. 

S tT E O-EIDO N— 
(By Her Majesty's Letters Patent.) 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, from One Tooth to a Com- 

plete Set, without pain or extracting stumps, at half the 

usual charges, by Messrs. GABRIEL, the vld-established 

Dentists, Ludgate Hill (over Benson's, the Silversmith’s), 

aud 27 Harley street, Cavendish square; 65 New street, 

Birmingham; and 134 Duke street, Liverpool. References 

to Patients, 

GABRIELS'’ “ Treatise on the Teeth” gratis, or free by 
post. Diploma, 1815. One of the firm is constantly en 
gaged in visiting invalids (fown ani Country) whose 
health will not permit them to visit the dentist. No 
extra fee if within ten miles of either establishment. Alb 
letters and appoiutments receive prompt attention. 
rPEETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL’'S Inven- 

tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860", ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 

Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 

7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 

Birmingham. 


T* ETH.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
18 











Invention. Secured by letters patent, December, 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a lifetime, are made 
and fitted in a few hours, without pain or extraction, 
on chemically prepared India-rubber the colour of the 
gums, to which they are self-adhering; no wires or 
fastenings required; they defy detection, and afford an 
amount of comfort unattainable by the use of any other 
material.—CONSULTATIONS FREE. 

9 GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR squaRE.—No con- 
nection with any one of the same name. 


N R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
i DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIREJ.Y NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. ‘This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, aud will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 
52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


YSPEPSIA. —MORSON'S 
PEVSINE WINE, containing the digestive prin- 
ciple prepared from fresh calves’ stomachs, combined 
wih a rich stomachic wine ; is a perfectly palatable form 
for administering this popular remedy for weak digestion 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s., and lus. each. 











URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
Lancet says :—"“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root iu its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees forthe United Kingdom, Tomuiy, REN~ 
DELL, and Co., 33 Eustcheap. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 


LENFIELD STARCH, 
By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
tion. This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London, 
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UTFITS, for all Classes, all Ages, and 


all Climates, at E. MOSES and SON’s. 


EADY MADE and BESPOKE CLOTH- 
ING for all Classes, and all Ages, &c., at E. MOSES 
and SON'S. 








fPHE CELEBRATED * INDISPEN- 
SABLE” SUIT, from 30s. at E. MOSES and 
SON'S. 





a naan CLOTHING in great variety 


for all Classes at E. MOSES and SON'S. 





OSIERY and DRAPERY, forall Classes 


and all Ages, at EF. MOSES and SON'S. 


ATS and CAPS, for all Classes and all 
: Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


OOTS and SHOES, for all Classes and 
all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
E. MOSES and SON, 
London Houses: 

154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 

506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
137, 138 Tottenham court road; 233 Euston road. 
Country Establishments, 

Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed uutil 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. 

List of Prices, with Rules for Self. measurement, Fashion 
Card,and our pamphlet, “ Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 











H J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 
e Regent street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 
St. Ann's square, Manchester. FOR GENTLEMEN— 
NEGLIGE SUITS of CHEVIOT WOOL. The Cheviot 
Wools extibited at the Great Exhibition having met 
with such high commendation, Messrs. Nicoll have had 
manufactured cloths in various colours and substances, 
suitable for Spring, Summer, or Autumn wear, and 
which, as a “Trade Mark,” they call the NICOLL 
CHEVIOT. These cloths possess the advantages of 
great durability, neatness, aud moderate price—viz., 
Néglige Jacket, 21s.; Vest, 7s. 6d. ; Trousers, 13s. 6d.; 
thus the Néglige Suit from the Nicoll Cheviot will be 
‘Two Guineas. These garments can also be had separately. 
Nicolls’ New Patent Elastic Melton Cloth Paletots and 
other Overeoats, Two Guineas. Tweed Shower-proof 
Overcoats, One Guinea. 





HYAM’S TROWSERS, made to 
e@ measure, CHEVIOTS, all wool, 123. 6d. and Lis. 
Gd. ; Saxony, 17s., 19s.,and 21s. The above are cut by 
superior foremen, and made by excellent tailors, are 
thoroughly shrunk, and warranted to fit with ease, grace, 
and comfort. Vests to match, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8% 6d, 9s. 
4d., and 10s. 6d. 
L. HYAM, City Establishment, 36 Gracechurch street; 
West-end, 159 and 190 Tottenham-court-road. 


HIRTS.—The REGENT SHIRTS. Six 
for 30s., 36s., and 40s.—The Regent Shirt has been 
largely patronized; its superior shape, materials, and 
work cannot fail in giving satisfaction. 
Kept in all Sizes or made to Order. 
self-measurement sent post-free. 
THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, Shirt Maker, Hosier, 
and Outfitter, Foubert’'s place, Regent street, London, W 








Directions for 





~ HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 

—‘‘ The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 

well known. The Eureka Shirts are the acme of perfec- 

tion.”—Court Journal. 
Prices, 30s., 36s., and 45s. the half-dozen. 

YOUTHS’ EUREKA SHIRTS, real good quality, 22s., 

2is., 26s., and 28s, the half-dozen, according to size. A 

measure and instruction for measurement sent post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 





HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS.—Gentlemen are solicited to 
inspect the new patterns for the «pring, received direct 
from the most eminent manufacturers, A box contaiuing 
six superior shirts made expressly to order for 333. 
Patterns sent to select from on receipt of three stamps, 
N.B.—A large assortment of coloured shirts always 
kept ready for immediate use, in all sizes and the newest 
patterns, with narrow pleated and plain fronts, 21s., 2is., 
and 27s the half-dozen. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 





HIRTS.—FORD'S COLOURED 

EUREKA SHIRTS.—The most comfortable shirts for 
the coming season are decidedly those made of French 
shirtings, the texture being exceedingly fine and light, 
without losing its durability. R. F.and Co. have purchased 
a large lot of the newest designs of these coloured shirt- 
ings direct from Paris. Six shirts, made expressly to 
measure, for 45s. Patterns sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamps. 


E. FORD and CO., 33 Poultry, E.C. 





OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats. 

Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outitters, next door to Somerset 
House, Strand, 


for very fine and superior FLANNEL | 


| 
| 








OSE CORELLI, the QUEEN’S GYM- 
NAST, and one of the Great Corelli Family, begs 
to inform the nobility, gentry, and public that he has | 
OPENED a GRAND GYMNASIUM and SCHOOL of 
ARMS at the Princes3's Concert Rooms, Castle street, 
Oxford street (back of Princess's Theatre), complete in 
every detail ; the Gymnasium including the flying tra- 
peze, Olmar’s great ladder feats, Brazilian trapeze, hori- 
zontal pole, bars, &c. Boxing and single-stick by Plan- 
tagenet Green, the celebrated pugilist; Indian club and 
dumb-bell exercise, by the Brothers Corelli; posturing, 
balancing, juggling, &c., taught.—Open daily, from 10 
am. tills p.m Single admission for exercise, 1s. ; one 
month's ditto, 21 1s. Private lessons at any hour. 


DAPER and ENVELOPES. — The 
Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over 20s. 





Per ream. 
Useful Cream Note...2s 0d | Super. Cream Envelopes, 
Superfine ditto.......33 Od 4s. 6d per 1,000, 
Superfine Thick ditto.4s Od | Super. Extra Thick do., 
Foolscap Outsides....63 6d 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 





Straw Paper.........18 9d | Black Bordered do., 
Black Bordered Note, 1s. per 100. 
5 qrs. for ls. Foolscap Euvelopes, Is. 6d. 
per 100, 





No charge for stamping Crests, Arms, or Address, on 
Paper or Envelopes. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
Engraved for 5s.; Address ditto, from 3s. Card Plate 
Engraved in the best style and 100 Trausparent Ivory 
Cards printed for 3s. 6d. 

PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
192 Fleet street, corner of Chancery lane. 
Illustrated price-list post free. 
ITCH and SONS BREAKFAST 
BACON has received the approval of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, whe has honoured them 
with the special oo of PURVEYORS to His 
Royal Highness. This celebrated Bacon is sold by the 
side and separate pieces. 
A Price-list sent free on application. 
FITCH and SON, Provision Merchants, 66 Bishops- 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 axn 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Shefiield. 
EstastlisHep In SaHerriecp, A.D., 1810. 
MA2PIN BROTHERS “SUN” TABLE 

i KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first qua'ity, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 

Quality. Quality. Quality, 

sada dead 
Two Dozen Full-Size Table | 





Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 03 6 0419 
One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size 

Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 O114 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0° 7 6/0 11 oo 15 6 
Oue Pair Extra Size dito .... 0 8 6012 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6U 11 0015 0 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 ojo 4 0/0 6 6 





Complete Service £44 6618 6916 6 
MANUFACLORY—QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


L. GRAY, Original and Sole Inventor 

e of the Celebrated WATERPROOF DRIVING 

and RIDING CAPES, by Special Appointment to Her 

Majesty, late of 50 Jermyn s reet, and formerly of 

Northumberland street, Strand. Now of 7 West terrace, 

Park road, Holloway. opposite the Albion Cricket Ground, 
—P.S. Letters immediately attended to. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
OKMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, Vases, and other Orna- 














gate street, E.C. ments. 
Established 1784. OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN AND FAMILY 
GROCERS. 
TRASBURG and YORKSHIRE PIES, 
York Hams, 1s. 1d. per Ib., Westphalia Hams, 10d. 
per Ib. 
Priced Catalogues post free. 

6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 

N.B.—Sole Proprictors of the Receipt for Harvey's 


Sauce. 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs cs ae 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pernriys. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERRins’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLackwkELi, Messrs. 
Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 


N UTS FULL OF SCENT.—PIESSE 
and LUBINS new and pretty CONCEITS for 
evening parties, scent crackers, perfume bon-bons, 
scented shells, scenting gems. The walnut and the 
cracker contain a model bottle of scent, stolen kisses, 
ever-sweet, &c., a snap anda new motto, 4s. per dozen; 
12 dozen delivered free anywhere for 403. 
No. 2 New Bond street. 

\ HITE and SOUND TEETH are 

indispensable to personal attraction, and to health. 
and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLAND’S ODUNTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a 
pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar aad 
sputs of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, and gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 23. 9d. per 
box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 

*,* Ask for ‘* ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 


EAUTIFUL for EVER.—ALABAS- 

TER POWDER, and the MAGNETIC ROCK 

DEW WATER from Sahara, Circassian Bloom, Arabian 

Soaps, and Alabaster Liquid. These costly preparations 

render the hair, teeth, and complexion beautiful beyond 

comparison.—Can be had only at Madame Racuer’s, 
47 New Bond street. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 














MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP! 

BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCE- 
RINE SOAP POWDER makes its own Soup, 
and saves one-half of time, two-thirds of Soap, and 
three-fourths of labour! A Penny Packet will make a 
Pound of Glycerine Soap, possessing extraordinary 
Lathering and detergent qualities. Ask only for Harper 

Twelyetrees’ “‘ GLYCERINE ” Soap Powder. 
Patentee, HARPER TWELVETREES, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London. Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 

men. 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists turoughout 
the world. 








Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass &e, 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1807. 


ARDEN and FISHING NETS, 
TENTS, and RICK CLOTHS,—The Garden Nets, 
fur the prvtection of fruit trees from frost ani blight, and 
seed-beds from the ravages of birds and other insects, in- 
cludes a sound, second-hand tanned Net, 2 and 4 yards 
wide, at 6s. the 100 square yards. Also Kabbit, Sheep, 
Pheasant, Poultry, Bird, Cricket, and Nets of every des- 
cription ; Basket Eel-traps, 43. 6d. and 5s. each. 

Apply to L. ALLEN, Net, Tent, Marquee,and Rick Cloth 
Manufacturer, 72 Seymour street, Euston square, Lon- 
don, N.W. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LECTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
Is. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s.,and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s, 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 

JLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 

7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London 
R UPTURE.—COLWELL’S NEW 
2ATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 
be worn iu bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 
a lifetime; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices: 
—Coles's Patent, 10s. 6d.; Salmon's ditto, 7s. Gd.; best 

plain, 5s. Elastic stockings from 4s. 6d. 

Ne. 111 Crawford street, Montagu square. Ladies 
attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 
square, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT. 


—Home Enjoyments.—These can never be ob- 
tained till health dwelis withiu the house, whatever the 
person's station or circumstances may be. Holloway's 
remedies, by their purifying and healing powers, secure 
bodily soundness iu the most simple :md natural way, by 
expelling all impurities, relieving all hurtfal accumula- 
tions, and inducing perfect regularity of action. Invalids 
should give these innocent and effective medicaments a 
fair trial before they permit themselves to full into a 
chronic state of ill health. Both Piils and Ointment may 
be safely used by every one who has the misfortune to 
have infirm, uncertain, or bad health. Neither age, sex, 
nor climate invalidates the efficiency of these admirable 
medicaments, which are universally valued. 
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OPENHAGEN RAILWAY COMPANY | 
(Limited). 

Under contract, at the option of the company, for a 
lease of the entire undertaking at a rental — to 10 
per cent. on the paid-up cap ital of the mpany ; 
per cent. interest to Shoreholders will be allowed on 
the amount pald on their shares during construction 
whether upon calls or in anticipation thereof. 

(By Royal Danish concession for Forty Years. 

Incorporated under the ‘* Companies Act, 1862," by which 
the liablity of Shareholders is Jimited to the amount of 
— Shares. 
Capital, 160,000, divided into 16,000 Shares of £10 each 

First issue, £60,000, in 6,000 Shares of £10 each De- 
posit, £1 per Share on Application, and £1 10z. on 
Allotmen’. f 

No further calls to be made until two months shall have 
elapsed after date of allotment, and al! subsequent calls 
at like intervals. No call to exceed £2 per share. 

Di RECTORS. 

Thomas Campbell, Esq., Director of the Metropolitan 
and Provincial Bank. 

Theophilus Clive, Esq., Director of the 
way of Buenos Ayres Company. 















Northern Rail- 


Patrick P. Gordon, Esq., Chairman of the Eastern Bengal 


‘Tea Company. 
Carl Severin Moller, Esq., merchant, 8 Philpot lane. 
= k Perkins, Ksq., Mayor of Southampton. 

. Pritchett, Msq. (Pritchett and Sus), Le 31 Fenchurch 


gles Director of the United Kingdom Railway Rolling 


Stock Company. 


Joseph Rankin Stebbing, Esq., Director of the Hampshire 


Banking Company. 
3ANKERS. 
London—Metropolitan and Provincial Bank, 75 Cornhill. 
Copeuhagen.—The Private Bank. 
I. NGINEER. 
John Graham, Esq., C.E., 31 
Sonicrrors. 
Messis. Eyre and Lawson, 1 Johu street, Bedford row. 
BRokeRs. 
Joshua Hutchinson and Son, 
‘Lhrogmorton street. 
AUDITOR 


Nicholas lane, 


Messrs. 15 Angel court, 








George Harvey Jay, Esq., of Messrs. Quilter, Ball, and 
Jay, Moorgate street. 
Secreraky (pro tem.) 
Charles Henry Nicolas, Esq. 






Offices—1 Angel court, Throgmorton street. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 














This « y is formed for the purpose of acquiring 
he concessions hereatter referred to, and for constract- 
ng ing the railways for which exclusive rights 


ment. 





granted by the Dani sh Gover 
"Place: Ain a situation which renders it a 
rial ev rium the c ity of Copenhagen, the capital of 
owded witha busy and thriving population. 
ied town, the inhabitants are coutined 
wrrow limits, and seck their residence, so far as 
i, alo the shore of the 
wh ile the places of amt isement for those residing 
in the town are situated in the picturesque and attractive 
country, at short distances from the fort tious. Thus 
there is a constant stream of passengers between the city, 
the suburbs, and the adjacent country. 

The ordinary carriage conveyance having been found 







wi sag 
the t 
Ss a 















insufficient, the King of Denmark, in conjunction with | 
the municipality, has | * 
28 for the con- 


the Diet, and at the request of 
granted concessions with exclusive privilege 
struction of lines of railway to be workec 
to the two points mest ypular) ly. fre juen 
nary to a more gene m of such 
and about the capital y 
ing these first concessions will naturally enjoy a “prefer- 
ential 

Phe « 
ing railways along the lines indicated for forty 
afier which period the permanent way, which 













sions give the exclusive right of establish- 
years, 
forins 





only a portion of the total cost, is to become the pro- | 


| 7 


perty of the Government. 

The distances included in these concessions are three 

miles to Fredericksberg, and seven to the Deer Park, 
being a continuous line through the heart of the city 
of ¢ ‘ope uhagen, from one suburb to the other, of about 
ten miles. 

The directors have entered into a provisional con- 
tract for the purchase of these concessions, and for the 
construction of both the lines, in compliauce with the 
requirements of the Danish authorities, on terms which 


| 
great commer- 


| Aunual Premiums in the Life Depart 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- | 
PANY, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., instituted A.D. 
1829.—A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, show- 
ing the advantages of the bonus system, may be had on 
application to 


ao] 











SAMUEL ING. AL L, Actu 


L*” “LIFE ASSU RANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet street, Loudon. 

Insrircerep 18 

Invested Assets... + « 

Annual Income .. 








490,000 





eee eeeee te eee ee 


For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
ap we $e to the Actuary, at the Society's Office, Fleet street, 
London, E C. 

WIL! 

April, 1863. 

te LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

ablished in 183é.—F.mpowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament. 

Offices: 1 Dale street, Liverpool ; 
London, B.C. 

The ANNUAL 
following resul 
tion of the Company. 


AGCUMCLATED FUNDS, £1 417.808 
3. . 

e Department ..£436.065 
eut .. £138,703 
The liability of the Propricto:s is unlimited. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


Sos ‘LIFE. ASSUKANCE SOCIETY, 








IAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 








20 and 21 Poultry, 






REPORT for the past : shows the 
which evidence the progress and posi- 








Annual Premiums in the I 














Threadneedle street, London. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 
QUINQUENIALLY ; d Policies will participate h 
division, after Three Annual Payments of Premium have 
been made. 

Poicies effec 
80 per Cent 
contalued int 
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vr ling to the ¢ 


















lower that tin 
1 Insurers are fully p 
Fand in : 
the inves 


e Mili: 




















: Threa 


3 may be obtain 
London, or 





I NRY bs IDDERDAL! AL E, Actuary. 








Adel bmg G uwler, R be, Kadina 
iand sent for co 
maducted 


other 


tion. Every 
with Vic- 
Australian 





South Wales, and the 
through the Company's Ageuts. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
March 31, 1863. 





London, 5k old Broad street, E.C., 


Th > Onl y Ofice whose Bonds and Policies of Guarantee 
, ry, Customs, luland Revenue, 









l Ottice, Ww ar, Admiralty, Home, Colonial, 
ludia, other Government Departments. 
EU ROPEAN ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
Directors in Lonpon. 








Henry Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
John Cheetham, Esq., Stalybridge. 
| John Field, Esq., Warnfor ‘e yurt, City. 
Charles Forster, Esq., M.P., Valsall. 
| Richard Francis George, Esq, Bath. 
Heury H. Harrison, “Esq., Hamilton place, St. John’s 
Wood. 


will leave an ample margin for surplus ecxpital to meet | 


contingencies, 
and supply the rolling stock for such lines as the com- 
pany may lay down, to defray all expenses for expro- 
priation of land and indemnifying owners of private 
property, for the sum of £4,500 per mile, including 
therein the cost of the coneessions. The contractors 
guarantee interest on the paid-up capital at the rate of 
7 per cent. during the construction of the lines, and 


they have further agreed, if so required by the directors, | 


within three months after the allotment of the shares 
of the compauy, to enter into a covenant for the lease 
of the lines, at such a rental as shall be equal to 10 
per cent. on the capital embarked, 

‘the preliminary expenses will be strictly confined to 
the actual outlay. No application for shares will be con- 
sidered unless the deposit of £1 per share be made, 
Should no allotment be made the deposits will be re- 
turned in full. 
may be obtained of the bankers, brokers, and at the 
offices. No. 1 Angel court, Throgmorton street. 


C= HAGEN RAILWAY COMPANY 
) (Limited). 
NO FURTHER APPLICATIONS for SHARES will be 
received after WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 10th inst. 
CHARLES HENRY NICOLAS, Sec., pro tem. 
An gel ¢ sourt, Throgm orton street, June 3. 


BR ANK ROBBERY of £1,060 at MAN- 
CHESTER.—ANOTHER SAFE OPENED by 
DPKLLLING., "Believe it or not, no safe is secure against 
he present race of clever burglars except GEORGE 











The contractors haveagreed to construct | 


| c. W. Reynolds, Esq., 


Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 
John Hedgings, Esq., C avendish Club. 

James Edward McConnell, E Voiverton 
Katon plas e, t 
Maje 


Thomas C. 










Richard Spooner, Esq., late He y's Commissioner 
of Customs, Domlay. 
H. Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. for Bradford. 
— as Winkworth, Esq., Gresuam Club, and Cannon- 
bury. 
J. P. Brown-Westhead, Esq., M.P., for York. 
Security is provided in approved cases for Officers of 
Banking and Commercial Establishments, Publie Com- 


| panies, Municipal Corporations, and for other places of | 


Prospectuses with forms of application | 


trust. 
Life Assurance may be combined with Guarantee on 
advantag 20us terms. 





Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information 
may be obtained from the Chief Ovtives, 2 Waterloo 
place, Pall mall, London; and 39 George street, Edin- 


burgh. 
( ; ARDEN WATERING 
PAIL MACHINES 
Conservatory Pamps, and Greenhouse Srringes, with 
ail the latest Improvements, manufactured only by the 





\GINES, 


| Patentee, 


PR 'CE’S Treble-Patent PRIZE MEDAL SAFES, with | 


his Patent Caxe-hardened Drill-proof Doors. Warranted 
Drill-proof against all burglars’ tools. Purchasers can 
test them before they pay for them.—Read tue “ Batley 
7 glar Secoud edition, 6d. 

jeonce Price, Cleveland Safe 
Ww okenes mu. 








anl Lock Works 


RICHARD READ, 55 Regent Cireus, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 

CAUTION.—Syringes and Machines of the very Com- 
monest Description being extensively circulated through- 
out the Kingdom and Sold as “ Read's,” the Public are 
respectfully informed that all 

READ’S Instruments have the Royal Arms, with the 

é ress. 
“35 Reasnt Cicvs, Lonpos.” 
*,* Descriptions with Drawings post free. 








Ag punta of the | 
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— INSURANCE COMPANY. 
v Heap Offices. 
29 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON; 
ROYAL INSURANCE PCILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


1 Annual Revenue exceeds £500,000. 
ated Funds in hand over £1,000,000. 





Firs Department. 

The following details will best show the progress and 
position of the Fire D of the Royal Insurance 
| Company. 

The Receipt of Fire Premiums has been as follows: 
£44, pid 


artuicut 





While for 1862‘ they excee led £ 300,000. 

The Fire Revenue has been enhanced, in four years, 
by the enormous sum of m han £100,000, and during 
the last six years it has been n dk publed. 

Moreover, the latest Parliamentary Return of Insurance 
Tax paid to the Inland Revenne Office (ordered to be 
printed by the House of Commons, 8th July, 1862), exhi 
bits the Royal Insurance Company, as respects increase 
of business, at the Head of Al Insurance Offices. 

Lire Dera EN. 

The rapid progress and position of this Branch will be 
best shown by the following statement of the New Life 
Busiuess effected for the 

Yeur, New Premiums. 



















i 1855 £5,909 18 6 
1857 10,270 8 6 
1859 ‘ 8 5 
lsél 138 0 





Large Bonuses de vient 1555 and 186u—£2 
per anuuin. 

The greatest Bonus ever ¢ 
Company. 


per cent. 


utinuously declared by any 





| PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 

JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
MIDLAND RAILWAY. 

PENING of RAILWAY THROUGH- 

OUT to Bi XTON, 

ist, tt ! A Railway Company ‘s 

: 10st iIntere st- 

ll be opened for 





On Monday, Jun 
| Extension to Buxton, pass ! 
ing scenery of the Peak of Derbyshire 
Passenger Traffic. 
Tickets, available 
rom King’s Cross to Buxt 
ks Secon 1 Ciass, 26s. 


Carriages wi I ran thr ugh, betwe 
| 





» calendar month, are 
Fares—First Class, 






n Buxton and King's 
Cross, by the princi 








For further 
Company. 
| De«by, May, 
MERSEY 
| (HE MERSEY 
BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE 
they are willing to receive ——— of MONEY, on the 
se of their Bonds, at tl te of four pounds and 
tive suillings per centum per annum interest, for Periods 
of Three, Five, or Seven years; or arrangements may 
be made for longer tert m of the lenders. 
| Interest Warrants for whole term—payable half- 
} yearly, by the Bankers of Board in Liverpool, or in 
Lot are issued with each Bond. All communica- 
tions to be addressed to Georce J. JErrerson, Esyq., 
| lreasurer, Dock vitice, 


y particulars e-Tables issued by the 
PORT, 





1863. 
—LOANS OF MONEY. 
and HAR- 


NOTICE, that 


DOCKS EstAtl 


DOCKS 












“< 

























Liver} ‘al. 
By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 


Dock office, Liverp ol, Septemover 8, 1362. 





| 

! 

| ACCIDENTS 

| BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RATLWAY. 

CCIDENTS in the FIELD, the 
STREETS, or at HOME may be provided against 

by ng a Policy of the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 

64 Coun . Lonpox. 
£140,000 has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 

| Heap Orrice, ¢4 C ILL, Lonpox, E.c 

| 






ASSURANCE COMPANY, 















WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 
Assurance Company, 
Act of Parliament, 1349. 





ray Passengers’ 
Empowered by Special 





) pee AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
a 2 SUNTINENT, Datty.—Spain, Portugal, 
pul Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
| THRICE MONTHLY, 

Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 
ASLA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, 

WEEKLY. 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, 
Colonies, Mauritius, Mada, r, MONTHLY. 
AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
Babamas, Brazil, River Pi ate, MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
| Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 
| Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 
| etfected. 
For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places 
b2, apply to 25 Regent street, S.W. ; 
Chaplin’s, Regent cireus, WV ; 150 Leadenhall street, B.C, 
| WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
j Established 26 years. 





Aden 








Ascension, Cape 

















' 
j 
| 
} 


| throughout the Globe, 


EE 


kaa woe reer 
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4 tees MARGATE TERMINU 


COMPANY (Limited). 


(In connection with and under the auspices of the Lon- 


don, Chatham, aud Dover, and Kent Coast Railw 
Companies). 
Capital, £50,000 in 5,000 shares of £10 each. 
Deposit, 10s. on application aud 10s. on allotment. 
DikEcToRS 
Charles Jones Hilton, Esq., Bickley Park, Kent, Chair- 
man of the Kent Coast Railway Comy 
tor of the London, Chatham, and Dover 






tailway C 





S HOTEL | 


and Diree- 


: Mr. READE’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, in oue vol., post Svo., with Portrait, 


MPORTANT to NOBLEMEN and! 


GENTLEMEN forming or adding to their 





il, and es 3? poe ~ ~—— 
LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of YORK, 

Now ready, Vol L, in 8vo., price 15s., cloth. 

—— od | 4s rl EBORACENSES: the Lives of 


ras, iif ss 
m, &e., &e., intersy dy wi ‘ith blio - . 
jl extracts, now on SALI the Archbishops of York. By the late Rev, W. H. 


LIBRARIES, Amateurs of Rare, Curious, aud Fine : _scacedias 
ay | Books, Curators of Public Libraries, &e. Ne LAUREATE WREATH; and 
This day is published, 5vo., 192 pages, other POEMS, By Joun Eouunp Reape. 
A CATAL OGt E R. \ISt INN of LONGMAN, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





50,000 volumes of rare, curious, 
BOOKS, ancient and modern, i 
f lit e, splendid | 


languages and | 
pri nts, eae 








- very 








Pow. , r tly reduced prices affixed. Dixox, M.A., Canon Residentiary of York, dc. Edited 
Sir Cusack P. Roney, 15 Langham place, Director of the rently 1 een . os : : ____| and enlarged by the Kev. James Ratye, Ua 4 
Loudon, Chatham, and Dover and Kent C Rail- J. LILLY having determined, in the thirty-seventh | of the Surtees Soe ety. Vol. L, comprising the Lives of 





way Companies. 


Joseph Atwell, Esq , 13 Campden hill villas, Kensington, 





Chairman of the Deal and Wal 
John Rhodes, Esq., 
Brixton. 
Colonel T. P. 
F. J. Heusley, 





r Pier Compa 


Lb orvugh, 





fer, 61 Moorgate street. 
, M.D., 5 Spring gardens. 
BANKERS. 


I 


London—The City Bank, Threadneedle street, E.C., and 


34 Old Bond street, W. 
Margate— Messrs. Cobb and Co. 
Sroken—G. B. Rickard, Esq., 24 Austin Friars. 
Arcuirect—Francis H. Fowler, Esq., 33 Fleet street. 





Avprrors—Messrs. Harding, Pullein, Whinney, and 


Gi bbine. 
t street, Blackfriars. 
ABRIDGED PRosPectTvs. 
To provide for the 
hotel accommodation for ul 
and which will be large: 





nflux 





Coast Railw ty Companies is completed, is the object o 
this Company; 
terminus opposite to the sea, for the purpose of building 
a new lu tel in connection with the above rail vay com- 
panies. 





Special advantages in the hotel charges will be afforded 


lders of tive shares. 









aud Gresham villa, 


edged want of increased 
»f visitors to Margate, 
r,as soon as the new 
route by the London, Chatham, and Dover, and Kent 


and property has been secured at the | \ AD. AME SAIN 'TON- DOL B Y and 


brokers, 





year of his contin einb isiness, to commence Selling | the Northern Primates to > Death of E + Hew Ill, To 

off his very Extensive and Valuable Stock of Books, all | peo ; mpleted in Oue more Volume. 

this Catalogue are marked at very greatly a es Ba . = 

1 prices; and to prove this to be the case, the London: Loxomax, Green, and Co, +» Patern ster row. 
and the former very reasonable prices are a 

in pe arallel col umns. 4 

This very Interesting and Valuable Catalogue will be 

forwarded post free on the receipt of twenty-four postage 
stamps, allowing to purchasers. 

| Jose pu Litiy,17 and 18 Ne - street (removed from 

|B Sedford street), Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

i> 

| 





HINCHLIFF'S TRAVELS in BRAZIL and 
BUENOS AYRES. 


On Monday next will be published, in 1 vol., post 8vo., 
with Map aud MUlustrations ia Chromolithography, 


price 12s. 6d. ; 
AMERICAN SKETCHES ; 


OUTH 
—y Wor, a Visit to Rio de Janeiro, the Organ Mo s 
M F EMORIAL of the ‘1851 £ EXHIBITION | and the Parana, By ‘Taouas W. Hiseuuier, MAS 
x and its FOUNDER.—* THE BUILDER’ of this | F R.G.S., Author of “Summer Months among the 
Week, 4d., or by post, 5d., contains a fine Engraving of Alps.” 
the Memorial of the Great Exhibition and of the Prince | London: Loxoway, GREEN, and Co. , Paternoster row. 
Consort, to be inaugurated by the Prince of Wales, ou the | __ 
10th inst.—Also, review of the Great Competition at 
Liverpool—Paperson the Art Collections, South Kensiug- 
toun—Masonic Symbols—and other interesting matters 
All the Sanitary and Art news of the Week.—1 York | 
street, Covent Gai iden, n, and all Newsmen, 


Just t publ ished, in feap. Svo., price 5s. Goth, 


TATURAL PHENOMENA, the 
GENETIC RECORD, and the SCIENCES, har- 
monically arranged. Dy ALEXaNDER M‘DonaLp, 








t London : Loxomay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


M.S ah age bes to - n —_ that they will give Jus t publis hed, in few ap. Svo., price 2s. 6d., cloth. 
j}a GRAND VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL CONCER I _ a 
at ST. JAMES'S HALL, on WEDNESDAY Evening HE NULLITY of METAPHYSICS as a 
iished artists will SCIENCE among the SCIENCES, set forth in Six 
s, Mdlle. Carlotta brief Dialogues. 

Ln London : Loxoeman, Grees, and Co., Paternoster row. 


| June 10th, when the following dis 
have the honour of appeari iz —Vo 
Patti, Mdme. 











1 prospectuses may be obtained of the Planoforte 
bankers, and at the offices of t he company. : The Orche Dedicated by permission to Her Royal Highuess the 
Applications for 3s may be address l _to the | Italian Opera, ¢ | Princess of Wales. 
bankers, and the es of the « any. Allotment | Mellon. T | Now ready, in one handsome Quarto Volume, appro- 
will be made recording to the priority of application, lds. 6d. | ” priately b und in cloth, price 15s. 
By order of the Board, | New bc - : 
FREDK. RUNDALL, See. protem. | Mons. Sa {T= LORD'S PRAYE R. Illustrated in 
- street, W. | a Series of Etchings by Lonenz FRoiicu. 





p” 2RN ATIONAL 
BULLDING, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
AGRAND MILITARY CONCERT, in aid of | 
the PRINCESS IARY'S FUND for Pt 
NURSES for th INMATES ” the 

ASYLUM, will t in th 


(by Special Perniss 


On SATURDAY, 15th of JUNE, 
Doors open at Two, the C to Ce e at Thre 
Under the Immediate Patronage of 

His Royall he PRINCE of WALES. 


a ve PRINCESS of WALES, 
» DUCHESS of CAMBRIDGE, 
of CAMBRIDGE, 


Her Royal Hig 
Her Royal | 
His Royal [i ghne ss the DUKE « 








Her Royal Highne 
The BANDS of the HOUSEHOLD BRIGADE, 
‘ NSISTING OF 
rhe FIRST LIFE GUARDS, 

The SECOND LIFE GUARDS, 
ROYAL HORSE GUARDS (BLUE), 

The GRENADIER GUARDS, 
CULDSTREAM GUARDs, 

AND 
The SCOTS’ FUSILIER GUARDS, 

Will Perform on this occasion. 

*,* The full programme will be ready on Monday next, 
June Sth. 

Admission, 5s.; Reserved Seat 
obtained at Mr. Sams's Roya! Lil 
S.W. ; Mr. Mitche!l’s Royal Libr 
Mr. We-terton's Library, St. George's place, Knights- 
bridge; Messrs. ith, Prowse, and Co., 48 Cheapside ; 
and at Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, 28 
Piccadilly. 








7s. 6d. Tickets to be | 
rary, 1 St. James's street, 
33 Old Bond street ; 

















(ANDOVE OR G -RAMMAR SCHOOL. | 

For Children under Fifteen Years of Age 

Visitor.—The Lord Bish yp of WINCHESTER. 
_ Wanton oh Rev. F. V. Thornton. 
ead Master.—Tue Rey. T. Gwynn, M.A, 
See — Mas.er.—The Re v. H. &. Muriel, M.A, 
&e., &e. 

Boys are prepared for the public schools, for the 
Oxford, non-member examinations, and for agricultural 
and commercial life. Girls are prepared for Candover 
College for ladies. Two scholarships of £15 each, 
tenable for one year, or at the option of the successful 
candidates, nominations to Marlborough College are 
given every year. x Master's house, 
nominated pupils, £45; others, £50. Second master’s 
- use, nominated, £26; others, £29. For further parti- 
rs apply to the Rev. Thomas Gwynn, Candover park, 
aM. cheldever station, Hants. 


GRADUATE, M.A., Oxford, of long 
experience in tuition, in which he has met with 
considerable success, receives into his house, situate in 
a healthy ghbourhood, within 12 miles of London, 
a lreEW aye ILS, to be educ vated generally, or specially | 
fur publ vols. Terms 80 and 100 guineas, 
Ad¢ ag C. Cc. 
s.W. 















Messrs, Rivingtous’, Waterloo place’ 
T WO PRIZE 

JENNER and KNEWSTU B'S ten guinea best mo- 

rocco or Russia s a r-fiited Ladies’ dressing and writing 





bag. Gentleman's ditto, — ten guinea silver-titted | 
zadies’ diessiug e in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
one guivea travelli bag. The guinea dispatch-box. 
The guinea dres se. 
At the Mauuta ers’, JENNER and KNEWSIUB, 
33 Si. James's street, wud 65 und 69 Jermyn street. 





a —_——_—_—__—_—. | © rpenses 





INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION Bt ti DING SUUTH KENSINGTON 


EETHOVEN N 
e| 


and 
he PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE. 


MEDALS.—} 





rand Co., 60 Paternoster row, London, 





\ ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. | —— —_— 


JAMES'S HALL.—BERTHOVEN NIGHT on NEW WORK by D Dr. GULLY. 
MONDAY EVENING, Jun forte, Madame On 10th June will be published, price 2s. 6d. 


abell joddard; Violiu rloncello 7 a . ss DorTs , = ° 
a peace emg GUIDE to DOMESTIC HYDROTHE- 
Mr, Benedict. : admission, | 4 RAPEIA; the Water Cure in Acute Disease. By 
ls. Prog aud Co's, 59 | JAMES Manay Guity, M.D., &e., &., Author of the 





“ Water Cure in Chronic Disease.” 


New Bond street. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 


- | London: 

SIGHT at the MONDAY | Hail court. 
*,* Dr. Gully has returned to Malvern and his pro- 

fessional avocations after his severe indispositiou, 


POPULARCONCERTS, on MONDAY EVENING, 
June 8, at ST. JAMES’'S HALL. 


| 








ME; SEMIS REEVES will Sing « Ade- Just published, in feap. Svo., price bs, cloth,” 
| 4 laida” (accompanied by Madame Arabella A STUDY of HAMLET. 
| Goddard »“ The Savoyard, nd the “Stolen Kiss,” by By Joun Coynonty, M.D., D.C.L., Fellow of the 
| Beethoven. Att MOND \¥ POPULAR CONCERTS, 

ST. JAMES’S HALL, on MONDAY EVENING, June 8. 
Programe and Tickets at CHAPPELL and Co.'s, 50 New | 
Boud street; aud at Austin’s, 25 Piccadilly. 


) ADAME ARABELLA GODDARD | 


will play BEETHOVEN'S SONATA APPAS- | 
og Be me the INTESTINAL, HYDATID, oud other Species of 


| SIONATA for Pianoforte ad join 8 or Pratti in | . . 
- Et paoes N’S SON ATA in A Majic wr, for Pianoforte in | WORMS found in Man. Par.ly Translated, by permis 
“ Traite des Entozoatres.” By 


Royal College of Physicians. 


ine ondo m: Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44 Dover street, W 





Now ret -ady, | in 8vo., cloth, with Wood Engravings, pric 


N HUMAN ENTOZOA; comp rising 


the Description, Pathology, and Treatment 











| aud Violoncello atthe MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, | S100, from BM. Davaine’s 
ST. J AME s 7 iH AL 1 on MONDAY EVENING next, | W- Abnorrs Surrn, M.D., M.R.C.P., London, Senior 
fa stalls, 5s.; balcony, 3s-: area, 1s. Tickets | ASsistant-Physician, Metropolitan Free Hospital; Phy- 





sician, Finslury Dispensary, &c. 
ok of this kind, containing a well arranged out- 
line of whatever is known concerning the parasites of the 
human body, has been wanted in our literature.”"—Jritish 
Medical Journal. 

London: H. K. Lewrs, Gower street north, W.C. 


Hs WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. No. XLVI, APRIL, 1803. 
CONTENTS, 

1. Austrian Constitutioualism, 

2. The Reformation Arrested. 

3. Resources of India. 

4. The Jews of Western Europe. 

5. Lady Morgan. 

6. Truth versus Edification. 

. The Antiquity of Man. 

Contemporary Literature :—1l. Theology and Philosophy. 
. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science. 

aud, History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettves. 


London: Trupnenr and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


umes at CHAPPELL and Co. s, 00 New Bond 





| ond | prog 
| street. 
| 








M:. DAVID FISHER’S FACTS and 
N 


NCLES, Musically and Dramatically Hiustrated. 





J 
| 
—Mr. David Fisher will appear EVERY EVENING | 
(except Saturday) at the ST. JAMES'S HALL, Piccadilly. | 

| Saturday Alternoox Three. Sarah frot m Norfolk, 
| Gabriel Gag, Esq., Giovanni Viotti (with violin solo), | 
Fitzpoppyhead, Md: ne. touge et Noir, &c. Jeukins's | 
| 

| 




















Recital received with acclamatio Pianist, Mdme. 
Heiuke. Stalls, 3 - a, 28.; ga vy, ls. Tickets at 
Austin’s, 23 Pic 
“ THAL BE RGS FAREWELL.— 8S. 
We THALBERG'S TWO REMAINING MATINEES 


ppearances in Londun will take place at the | 
on MONDAY, June 8 (his last | 











and last 

| Hanover square Rooms, 
| appearance but one), and MONDAY, June 15, the last | 
| Matinée. Stalls, 21s.; family tickets to admit four, 3] 
' 








| guineas; uuresé rved seats, 10s, €d.; to be bad at the 
libraries and musiesellers, and of Mr. Fish, Hanover 
square Rooms, where the plan of the seats may be 
seen, 


Ts E SHAKESPEARE FUND.— 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES KEAN have kindly 
consented to give Readings and Recitations from Shakes- 
peare and other English Poets, at St. James's Hall, on 
Friday Evening, June 2¢ » for the benetit of this Fand. 
This will be their first and only reading in London, and 
| their last public appearance in Englaud prior to their 


departure for Australia. an Seal - . M 
| His Grace the Duke of NEWCASTLE, K.G., President.| $° Principles of Deaigu in Architect. 


On June 12th will be published, price 6s., the 


| memes ARTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No.1 











ConTENTs, 
English Painting in 1862. 
H.IL.H, the Prince Cousort's Raphael Collection. 
Early History of the Royal Ac demy—IL. 
The Loan Museum at South Kensington—I. 
Description of the Tenison Psalter. 


SNP woe 


fa Stalls, numbered and reserved, 103. id. ; Balcony, . Poiuts of Contact between Science and Art. 
5s.; Uureserved seats, 2s. 6d. Tickets to be had at Mr. 9. Catalogue of C. Visscher's Works—I. 
} Austen's Office, St James's Hall; Sams's, St. James’: | 10. The Preservation of Paintings and Drawings—T. 
| Street; Mitcheli’s, Boud street; Chappell’s, Bond street, | 1], Discoveries in the Royal Collection of Drawings. 
| andat Keith and Prowse’s, Cheapside. 
i 5S p.m. 





13. Aucient Ornamental Book- Binding. 
“ i4. Correspondence. 
NST 1 T U’ TE of E of PAIN TERS i in aW ATER | 15. New Purchases at the National Gallery. 
COLOURS. Fo inde 4 1831, as the New Society of | 16- Recent Acquisitions at the British Museum. 
Painters in Water Colours. Annual Exhibition now | e. The Nati me Poy mh Gallery. 
e ssio me S ng. ;alle 3; Pali ) Summary © 
| on eee See halls Cattery, 68 Fak 2ee, lis Recently Published Works on the Fine Arts. 


Cuapuan and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Comimeuce ceed 12. The Fine Arts during the ~~ (1649—1600). 


opposite Marlborough House. 
| JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. ‘a 
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This day is published, 
A NEW VOLUME OF 


Chronicles of Carlingford, 


ConTAINING 
CURATE; 
AND 
THE DOCTOR’S 
Originally published in BLacKwoop’s MAGAZINE. 
In Post Octavo. 


THE 





W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


FAMILY. 








Now ready, 1 vol., with Map and Fifty [ilustrations. 


TRAVELS on HORSEBACK in 
MANTCHU TARIARY; being a Summer's Ride 
beyond the Great Wall of China. By GroroEe 
FLEMING. 

“Mr. Fleming's is an exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive book. A new world has, in fact, been opened up 
dy the adventurous spirit of the traveller.”"—Odserver. 

Also, now ready,1 vol., with Illustrations, 16s. 

ADVENTURES ani RESEARCHES 
AMONG the ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. 
Movarrt, F.R.G.S. 

FIFTY YEARS’ BIOGRAPHICAL RE- 
MINISCENCES, By Lord Witttam Prrt Lennox. 
2 vols. (Just ready. 

Horst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


The Hon. Mrs. NORTON’S NEW 
NOVEL, “LOST and SAVED” 3 Vols. 

“A work of such rare excellence that it would create 
a stir among novel-readers, even if it had not Mrs. 
Norton's name on the title-page.” —Athenaum. 

“A work that will be read with eager interest by those 
who love a touching story.”"—TZhe Times. 

“A novel of rare excellence—fresh in its thought 
and with a brave soul speaking through it. It is Mrs. 
Norton's best prose work."—£zraminer. 


RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. 


Broruerroy, Author of “ Arthur Brandon.” 


HEART and CROSS. By the Author of 


“Margaret Maitland.” One Vol. 


CHURCH and CHAPEL. By the Author 
of “No Church,” “ Owen; a Wait,” &c. Three 
Vols. (June 12. 

Hurst and Brackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


This day is published, in post Svo., price 7s. 
A SORCIEFRE; the Witch of the 
Middle Ages. From the French of J. Michelet. 
By L. J. Trorrer. 
London: Simpxrn, MaRsaartt, and Co, Stationers’ 
Hall court. 











This day, crown 8vo., 4s. 61. 
DIALOGUE onthe BEST FORM of 
GOVERNMENT. By the Right Honourable Sir 
GEORGE CoRNEWALL Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 





This day, 8v o., 12s.,the Fourth and concluding 
Volume of 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND during 
the REIGN of GEORGE the THIRD. By 
Wittum Massey, M.P. Vols. 1. to IIL, 12s, each. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bougn, West Strand. 





Vols. V. aud VI., 8vo., 24s., of the 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, containing 
the Reigns of Edward Vl. aud Mary. By James 
ANTHONY Frovupe. 
The Second Edition, Revised, of Volumes I. to IV., 
ontaining the Reigu of Henry VIIL., £2 l4a. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Boury, West Strand. 





Three Volumes, 8vo., 36s. 


ISTORY of the LITERATURE of 
ANCIENT GREECE. By Proressor K. 0. 
Mutter. The First Half of the Translation by the 
Right Hon. Sin GEoxce CornewaLt Lewis, Bart. 
‘The Remainder of the Translation and the Completion 
of the Work, by J. W. Don nnsoy, D.D. 
The New Portion, 2 vols., 20s. 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, with 249 Illustrations, 8vo., 21s. i 
N ANUAL of HUMAN MICROSCOPIC 
ANATOMY. By Abert Kouuxer, Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology in the University of Wiirz- 
urg. 
London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 





Now ready, Second Edition, with some Supplementary 
Letters, post 8vo., 5s. 6d. 


N ISCELLANIES. Collected and 
E lited by Eart Sranxnors. 


*.* The Supplementary Letters may be obtained 
separately, price Sixpence. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


In super-royal 8vo., price 10s. 6d., cloth gilt; or 2ls. in 
morocco. 


WALES ABOUT JERUSALEM and 


its ENVIRONS. Illustrated by 24 Engravings on 
Steel, 2 Maps, and many superior Woodcuts. 


Sixth Edition, revised and improved, post 8vo., cloth, red 
edges, price 5s. 6d. 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY and the LAWS of MOSES. 
With a Connection between the Old and New Testa- 
ments; an Introductory Outline of the Geography, 
Political History, &c. By J. T. Wage er, F.R.G.S., 
ke. 


Fourth Edition, revised, post 8vo., cloth, red edges, price 
5s. 6d. 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW 


TESTAMENT HISTORY. The whole Illustrated 
by copious Historical, Geographical, and Antiquarian 
Notes, Chronological Tables, &c. 
COMPANION ATLAS TO THE SERIES. 
Small folio, illustrated by large Coloured Maps, and a 
View and Plan of Jerusalem, extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


An ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of the 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENTS; comprising a Geographical 
Account of every Nation mentioned in the Old and 
New Testament. 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH COURSE.—The 
sale of many thousands, and the almost universal 
adoption of these clever little books by M. Le Page, 
sufficiently prove the public approbation of his plan of 
teaching French, which is in accordance with the 
natural operation of a child learning its native 
language. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH SCHOOL. Part IT. L’Echo 
de Paris; beinga Selection of Familiar Phrases which a 
person would hear daily if living in France. Price 3s. 6d., 
cloth. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH SCHOOL. 
Gift of Fluency in French Conversation. 
Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. Part III. The 
—_ Step to French; with the Versitfication. Price 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH MASTER for BEGINNERS; 
or Easy Lessons in French. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

LE PAGE'S PETIT CAUSEUR ;or, First Chatterings 
in French. Being a Key to the Gift of French Conver- 
sation. Price 1s. 6d. 

LE PAGE’S NICETIES of PARISIAN PRO- 
NUNCIATION, Price 6d. 

LE PAGE'S JUVENILE TREASURE of FRENCH 
CONVERSATION. With the English before the French. 
Price 3s., cloth. 

LE PAGE'S KEY to LECHO de PARIS. Price 1s. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH PROMPTER. A Handbook 
for Travellers on the Continent and Students at Home. 
Price 4s., cloth. 

LE PAGE'S READY GUIDE to FRENCH COMPO- 
SITION. French Grammar by Examples, giving Models 
as Leading-strings throughout Accidence and Syntax. 
Price 33. 6d., clotb. 


Part If. The 
With Notes. 


In 1 vol.,12mo., limp cloth, price 3s. 6d.; cloth boards, 
4s. 6d.; half morocco, 5s. (Weale’s Series). 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. A New Dictionary of the English Tongue, 
as spoken and written. Above 100,000 words, or 
50,000 more than in any existing work. By Hype 
Crarke, D.C.L. Forming Vols. 12 and 13 of 
Weale’s Educational Series. 


Vintve Brotuers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
A New Novel, by the Rev. James Pycrorr, Author of 


“Twenty Years in the Church.” } 
RAGON’S TEETH. 2 Vols., post 8vo., 
cloth boards, price 2ls. 
L. Boorn, 307 Regent street, W. 





Now ready, Illustrated with Six chromo-lithographic 
drawings. 
OUR MONTHS in a DAHABEEH; 
or,a Narrative of a Winter's Cruize onthe Nile. 
By M.1I. M. Carey. 1 vol., demy 8vo., cloth boards, 
price 15s. 
L. Boorn, 307 Regent street, W. 





Just ready, Second Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth boards, price 
3s. 6d. 


ESSE’S LECTURES on NATURAL 


HISTORY, Delivered at Brighton. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DIARY of a PEDESTRIAN in 
CASHMERE and THIBET. By Capt. Kyicur. In 
demy svo. Illustrated with many Lithographs and 
Woodcuts. (Zn the middle of June. 


The LIFE of LACORDAIRE. In 8vo., 


10s. 6d. By the Count pg MonrTaLeMBERrt, 


OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. A Novel, 


in 2 vols., post 8vo. [On June 20. 


4n ERRAND to the SOUTH in the 
SUMMER of 1862. By the Rev. W. W. Mater, In 
feap., 8vo., with an Illustration. 


AT ODDS. A Novel. By the Author 
of “ The Initials,” and “ Quits.” 2 vols. 

“This novel has already become popular. Itis entirely 
an original story.” —Observer. 


Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


A Popular Edition, price 6s., with Two Illustrations. 


INCIDENTS of the LAST MAORI 


WAR. By Colonel Sir James E. ALexanper, C.B- 
&c. In post 8vo., with an Illustration and Map, 10s. 6d. 


LIEUT.-COL. FISHER’S PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE of THREE YEARS’ SERVICE in 
CHINA, including Expeditions to various Parts 
hitherto unexplored. 8vo., with many Illustrations 
and Maps, 16s. 

“Such a work as this can never fail to interest. Valu- 
able information combined with much entertainment.”— 

Observer. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS and 
UNREVEALED MYSTERIES. By Sir F.W. Las- 
CELLES WRAXALL, Bart, 2 vols., post 8vo., 21s. 

“For interest this work may vie with many a clever 
romance. It tells the history of many who have actually 
lived; of events, however wonderful, that have literally 
taken place."—Sun, 

“A very treasure-house of attraction."—Reader. 


NARRATIVE of the LATE WAR in 
NEW ZEALAND. By Lieut.-Col. Carey, C.B., 
Deputy Adjutant-Genera!. Post 8vo., 63., with an 
Illustration. 

London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street, 

Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW BOOKS. 








1. 
The LIFE of Our LORD upon the 


EARTH, considered in its Historical, Chronological, 
and Geographical Relations. By the Rev, 8. J 
ANDREWS. Post 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


2. 
ABLE to SAVE;; or, Encouragements to 
Pat'ent Waiting. By the Avruor of ‘The Pathway of 
Promise.” Feap. 8vo., price 23. 6d. 


3. 
The EARNEST STUDENT, being Me- 


morials of John Macintosh. By Norman MAcLeop, 
D.D. Popular Edition, crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 


4. 
DREAMTHORP: a Book of Essays, 


written in the Country. By ALEXANDER Situ, Author 
of “A Life Drama,” “City Poems,” &¢., Crown 8vo., 
price 3s. 6d. 


5. 
BETTER DAYS for WORKING PEO- 


PLE. By the Rev. W. G. Buarxie. Crown 8vo., price 
1s. 6d. 


6. 
The OLD LIEUTENANT and HIS SON. 
A po ~ names D.D., Cheap Edition, crown 


Lonion: Straman and Co., 32 Ludgate hill. 





Now ready, at all Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s. 
EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 
and other TROPICAL POEMS, With Notes His- 
torical and Explanatory. By the Author of “The 
Nuptials of Barcelona.” 

“ He has all the feeling of a true poet. His work con- 
tains many beauties."—Morning Post. 

“A volume of word-pictures.’'—Observer. 

“ He has a fine poetical taste. His descriptions make 
the reader's mouth water for the luxuries and charms of 
both sea and land in those parts."—Zra. 

“They offer an enticing picture."—Parthenon, 

London: Rosert Harpwicxe, 192 Piccadilly. 


OSEPH ANSTEY, the New Novel of 
Real Life, may be had at all the principal Cir- 
culating Libraries in Town and Country, Crown 8vo., 
cloth, pp. 490, price 73. 6d. 
London: Jon Writson, 93 Great Rasse’l street, W.C. 








Now ready, prica 2s., post free, 23. 2d, 


OSES the MAN of GOD. An Essay 
a 


in Blank Verse. 








L. Boorn, 307 Regent street, W. 


F. AtGar, 11 Clement's lane, Lombard street, E.C. 
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